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Images of Magic 


Seventh Story in “Our Home World of Wonders” Series 


Crice: 


Baby, smiling and rolling, has just had her picture 
taken by big brother, 6, who is proud of his little box 
camera that Uncle gave him. 

A silent, brilliant flash, and a President is recorded 
upon a score of plates in news cameras. Swiftly is enacted 
the routine of developing the negative, printing the 
photograph, making the photoengraving and soon thou- 
sands upon thousands of newspapers with the new photo- 
graph of the President are delivered to our homes. 

Photography, recorder of our modern history. Writing 
by light, man’s servant for pleasure and business. Snap- 


Sponge photograph from 
“Seeing the Unseen,” by 
Robert Disraeli, cour- 
tesy of John Day Com- 

pany, publishers; 
Chrysler Building by 
William Rittase 









CAUGHT and recorded 
for all time—the micro- 
scropic mesh of a common 
sponge and, in contrast, 
the gigantic Chrysler 
Building—how adaptable 
indeed is the camera eye! 
Nothing is more magical 
than the faithful picture of 
the world about us, trans- 
ferred in a fraction of a 
second to an enduring sur- 


face—THE EDITOR. 





Watson Davis 


Director, Science Service 


shots, permanent memories of happy occasions. Roent- 
genographs, X-ray negatives that diagnose ills. Pictures! 
Pictures! everywhere about us, each worth, if we are to 
believe the ancient Chinese, a thousand words. 

Modern and familiar magic, this taking of photographs 
that is so common everywhere today. Hardly a house- 
hold is without a camera. Every corner drugstore sells 
film and will see that your pictures are developed and 
oyrinted when you have exposed them. And as Holly wood 
a gone talkie, the silent movies have entered the home 
as companion to the roll-film snapshot camera. 

Yet a hundred years ago photography was not really 
born; fifty years ago photography was still an intricate 
process to be practiced by painstaking professionals. 
Having a photograph taken was a ritual to be performed 
in connection with a wedding or some other important 
event in life. 

Of surprising simplicity and amazing complexity is this 
taking of a photograph. 
Thousands take pic- 
tures daily without the 
slightest idea of what is 
happening within their 
cameras or what is done 
by the photo-finishers 
to produce the snapshot 
prints and enlargements 
they obtain. It is that 
simple. 

The complexities of 
photography puzzle 
even now the scientists 
who study and experi- 
ment with the processes 
to improve them and 
make them more useful, 
simpler, and less ex- 
pensive. 

From the sun or some 
artificial source of il- 
lumination there comes 
light to fall upon the ob- 
ject to be photographed. 
The light from the sub- 
ject or scene travels in 
straight lines to the 
lenses of the camera, 
which focus the light- 
written picture in top- 
sy-turvy reverse order 
upon a photographically 
sensitive substance, a 
silver compound, its 
bromide, contained ina 
| Continued on page 28 
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GLASS CURTAINS 


Melville C. Coleman 
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I MAGINE your rooms without curtains! They would be like sum- 
mer without flowers. And glass curtains, especially, give a home an 
atmosphere of privacy, beauty, and warmth by tempering harmo- 
niously the light that comes into its rooms. 

Individuality can be expressed in the glass curtains you plan for 
your living-room and dining-room. For these rooms there is a new 
tendency toward use of more elaborate and patterned materials, 
even in those of tailored type. Bedrooms still use softer, more 
ruffled effects, while kitchens and bathrooms, playrooms and attic 
rooms logically use fabrics of the simpler weaves. Smart individual 
effects can be had in cottage rooms by using dress-goods materials 
such as ginghams and plaids, voiles, and any sunfast, tubfast material. 

Plain fringes are not used as much as they were. They are being 
replaced by the smart ball-fringes of cotton, silk, and even wood. 

When shopping for curtains it is often difficult to know the differ- 
ent kinds of materials suitable to the various rooms. To assist you 
in a practical way, we list this month descriptions of glass-curtain 
materials. Next month we will suggest, in like manner, draperies 
and upholstery materials: 
































Filet Net is very popular. It is made in a square mesh, while 
most lace nets are hexagonal. Attractive patterns may be darned 
or stitched into the net by machines, providing a charming geo- 
metric or lacy effect. Appropriate in living-rooms, dining-rooms, 
and bedrooms. 

Irish Point or Swiss Point is probably the most widely known 
LIVING-ROOM member of the lace family. It is a background of net onto which pat- 
terns of muslin are appliquéd and is in demand both because of its 
unusual attractiveness and moderate price. Appropriate for living- 
rooms and dining-rooms. 

Point D’ Esprit comprises a fine type of filet net into which small 
tufts of yarn are introduced at intervals. Lace motifs are often 
embroidered into the border. Appropriate in living-rooms, dining- 
rooms, and bedrooms. 

Bobbinet is a hexagonal mesh net constructed of a coarse yarn. 
It is suitable in living-rooms, dining-rooms and halls. 

Shadow Lace isa name given to various machine-made repro- 
ductions of imported laces. The most intricate old-world designs 
are copied and offered at a fraction of their original cost. This 

material is most appropriate in living-rooms and dining-rooms. 

Brussels is a soft, dainty lace with a graceful rather open design 
It is suitable for living-rooms and dining-rooms. 

Point De Venise is a soft, dainty lace characterized by graceful, 
scroll-like designs raised one upon the other. It is appropriate in 
living-rooms and dining-rooms. 








Left above: The liv- 
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For the dining-room 
this practical curtain 
ready-made with a 
| draw-cord can be 
pulled back or al- 
lowed to fall straight 











. Right: Heavy-weave 
materials already 
hemmed need only 

\ window adjustment. 
For easy sewing use 
one of the new head- 


DINING-ROOM ings and ball-fringe 
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Casement Cloth is made in a number of plain and figured = 
meshes. Because of its opaqueness it is extensively employed for ——— = 
draw curtains. It is used in halls, living-rooms, dining-rooms, kere = 


men’s rooms, and sunrooms. 

Voile is a light, sheer fabric. Woven of specially treated two- 
ply, wet-twisted yarn, it has a wiry texture and does not easily 
crush. Appropriate for living-rooms, dining-rooms, halls, bed- 
rooms, and sunrooms. 

Gauze--silk or cotton—is a name given to a thousand varieties 
of fine, sheer fabrics woven in multi-shaped open meshes on varia- 
tions of the twist-warp system, such as the well-known theatrical 
gauze. It is used for tailored, panel, or glass curtains. Theatri- 
cal gauze is the most popular and economically priced member of 
the gauze family and is properly not a gauze at all, but rather an 
extremely coarse linen-threaded scrim. However, it looks like a 
gauze and is so employed. It can be successfully used in any room. | Pd reo TA pt ot CT" ; 

Madras is a material resembling grenadine but is a much more 5 eG Olas 1 Oe Lene \ |] a 
costly curtain fabric because it has an intricate weave and is usually 18 iat: ee Ce eof tl) ms 
imported. It can be used in bedrooms and other rooms. 

Organdy, or Lawn, is a closely woven, smooth-textured ma- 
terial of the muslin type. Made of thin, fine thread, it is usually 
stiffened in the finishing to give it body. Can be used in any room. 

Marquisette is a widely known, popular material of the square- 
mesh interlocking type of fabrics. The threads are somewhat heavier 
and stronger than those used for voile. Can be used in all rooms. 

French Marquisette is a delicate material,utilizing fine threads 
and a close weave. Quite similar to voile in appearance, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is the interlocking twist feature possessed 
by French marquisette and lacking in voile. Suitable for all rooms. 

Grenadine, while constructed similarly to marquisette, is more 
closely woven and gives a sheerer appearance due to the more deli- 
cate threads used so that.a more open mesh is obtained. Attractive 
figured> patterns are. often woven into grenadine by the use of a 
Jacquard Loom, which weaves a curtain or carpet pattern much as 
a player piano plays a roll. Can be used in bedrooms and kitchens. 

Scrim, altho coarser and heavier in texture, is similar in weave to 
voile, ordinarily less expensive and sometimes constructed of single 
as well as two-ply yarn, which is usually not wet-twisted. It can 
be used in kitchens, bathrooms, dining-nooks, and bedrooms. 

Keep in mind these important facts when you buy curtains: 

1. When selecting colored curtains take care to ascertain that they 
are bot sunfast and tubfast and that patterns and colorings 
will not clash with other furnishings. 

2. Your new curtains should be wide enough and long enough for 
your windows; two 27-inch ruffled curtains, for example, make 
an extremely skimpy effect on a 50-inch window. 

3. When you buy dotted curtains, be sure the dots are not syn- 
thetically inserted, so that they will pull or wash out, but are 
self-dots and woven right into the material. 

4. The best quality of cotton has a long fiber. The best silk is the 
softest and most pliable. 

5. Avoid materials that will easily stretch or pull out of shape. 

». When buying curtains remember that the cheap are always dear 

in the long run, one season being the life of a cheap curtain, 
three or four the life of a good one. 
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| Editor’s Note: We will be happy to send you the names of the 
manufacturers of all the curtains illustrated if you will send a 3-cent 
stamp to Home-Furnishings Department, Better Homes & Gardens, 
5209 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. | 


Right above: Two 
sets, charming and 
soft-frilled, is the 
idea in choice of color 
for the informally 
furnished bedroom 









































The cottage-type 
curtain, so desirable 
for bedroom, bath- 
room, and kitchen, 
where privacy and 
light are real needs 
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DRAWINGS BY 
HARRY ©, RICHARDSON 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CAROLINE WHITING 


Left: The new cur- 
tain weaves combine .t a 








gay colors for sun- _. ee - 
room, playroom, and - 
other informal rooms BATHROOM 
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For Alluring Spring Splendor 


Do Your Planning Now! 


Robert Van Tress... . Illinois 


A FTER spring’s exciting promise 
and summer’s lavish fulfillment—fall 
is the time when working in the gar- 
den is a calm, deliberate joy. 

We September gardeners, often just 
back from short vacations, see our 
gardens afresh, review the season 
critically—knowing that a garden un- 
less fall-tended is only half-tended- 
and figure just what’s to be done. By 
its yesterdays we predict our garden’s 
tomorrows, and set about with me- 
thodical, far-sighted energy to work 
and plan for another and an even bet- 
ter year. The following are the fall- 





This lovely, orderly formal garden at the home of M. Barnes, Evanston, Illinois, shows the results of autumn care 


gardening jobs I do—how do they 
cover your program? 


SprinGc Bu ss. Crocus, snowdrop, 
glory-of-the-snow, squill, hyacinth, 
the narcissus, and tulip—these make 
the spring garden, and demand a far 
look ahead. I plant the spring-flower- 
ing bulbs as early in the fall as 
possible, narcissus and crocus, par- 
ticularly. September is best for fall 
bulb-planting, tho October is not too 
late. But November-planted bulbs 
have very little time for root growth, 


and a strong root system must be de- 
veloped before the soil freezes. Roots 
prevent the bulbs from being heaved 
by alternate freezing and thawing, 
and promote an early spring show. 
In making bulb beds, spade the 
ground at least 1 foot deep. If the soil 
isn’t naturally well-drained provide a 
little sand for artificial drainage—no 
bulb does well if water collects and 
stands about its roots. There are two 
ways to plant bulbs: One, make an 
individual hole with a dibble, drop in 
a handful of sand, place the bulb 
thereon, and fill in with good soil. 


Care should be taken that the bulb is 
not left “hung” in the hole with an 
air pocket beneath, but that it rests 
firmly on a soil or sand bed. The other 
way is to remove the entire bed’s soil 
to the planting depth, place bulbs in 
position, and refill the bed with soil. 

Plant the larger bulbs 8 inches 
apart and from § to 6 inches deep, 
smaller ones 4 inches apart and 4 to § 
inches deep. When bulbs become 
crowded and flowers are smaller, they 
should be lifted and divided. Late- 
flowering tulips and daffodils need 
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transplanting every three years, and 
early tulips do better if lifted annually. 


Mutcuine. Winter injury to plants 
results from alternate freezing and 
thawing, which violently tears roots 
loose. Tho naturally we think of win- 
ter protection as keeping the frost 
away from the plant, it really means 
keeping the frost in the soil after it 
has penetrated about plant roots. 

Here in the Chicago area we lose 
more perennials from winter injury 
than do people in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, where winter is more severe. 
The explanation is sim- 

le. In those states a 
septa early-winter 
snow remains till spring, 
and very effectively 
mulches the soil, keep- 
ing the ground frozen. 
In regions of heavy 
snowfall no additional 
mulch is needed, but 
after our ground is froz- 
en, I must cover roots 
with a thick layer of 
strawy manure or leaves 
to keep the sunshine 
from thawing the frozen 
soil. Some roots are 
self-adjusting to such 
strain. Bulb roots, tho, 
must be protected. 


SumMMER Bu ss. Ear- 
ly-fall frosts generally 
end the flowering dahl- 
ias and kill foliage of 
cannas, caladiums, and 
gladiolus, but it is not 
advisable to lift these 
roots till some weeks 
later. Allow them to 
ripen in the ground, 
then dig on a warm, 
sunny day in late Oc- 
cober. Lift the clumps 
carefully, shake loose 
soil from them, and lay on boards in 
the sun. At night cover the roots well 
with blankets or old carpet. Next day 
if the weather is favorable, expose 
them to the sun, and repeat for sev- 
eral days, covering each night. After 
a little the earth crumbles away from 
them; then cut off the stalks 3 or 4 
inches from. the roots. Next spread 
the plants in a dry, cool cellar, putting 
them on shelves some distance from 
the floor. Never heap them together 
or put them in a damp spot. Also, 
never lift the [ Continued on page 36 
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Food Secrets of Spain 
We’re off on an Eating-Around-the-World Tour 


Laurence Stuckey 


iy IS a cold, February night at the 
pier in New York: tugs shriek, gulls 
cry out weirdly, taxis screech; mes- 
sengers scurry about with boxes of 
flowers for departing friends; laugh- 
ing faces, tears here and there. Up 
goes the gangplank. Shouts of friends! 
The siren of the palatial steamer sends 
out ominous blasts of warning—and 
farewell. Bon voyage! We are off! 

Forget for a few moments that you 
are seated amid the comforts of home 
and family and be my guest as we 
glide down a bay filled with ice-floes, 
past the Statue of Liberty, and head 
toward warmer climes in joyous 
search of new temptations to tickle 
the palate, for we are, in a sense,on an 
eating tour around the world. 

This night the biting wind of the 
North Atlantic blows across a cold 
leaden sea . . . . comes morning, and 
what a change! Already we have en- 
tered the flowing azure of the Gulf 
Stream. Colored awnings are strung 
gayly over the decks, and overcoats 
have given way to summer clothes. 
Overnight our sure propellers, barter- 
ing with time and tide, have ex- 
changed February for June. 

Now the call to luncheon! The 
cuisine is cosmopolitan and of almost 
infinite variety. Oh, what meals! How 
hungry one gets during those delight- 


Above: Garlic is sold by the yard in 
Sevilla. At right, reading off the 
grocery list to the circuit-ride grocer 


ful intervals that lapse between bugle 
calls, lolling in a deck chair, hiking 
around deck, or chatting with new 
acquaintances, and thinking of the 
next meal to come which predicts it- 
self by wafted odors most tempting. 

On the seventh day out the huge 








anchor chain rumbles thru the hawse- 
hole. We are anchored in Cadiz Har- 
bor. The white-walled city of Cadiz, 
one of the most beautiful cities in 
southern Spain, rises in the dawn like 
a fantastic city, it’s towers gleaming 
in the rays of [ Continued on page 26 
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Red H lannels . An explanation of the major 


classifications into which the home-insulators fall 


I ONCE knew an Irish laborer who 
wore red-flannel underwear. He not 
only wore it in winter, he wore it all 
year around. The reason he gave for 
his unusual attire in summer was that 
in his opinion anything which kept the 
cold out would certainly keep heat out. 


as a rule cooler within the “under- 
wear” than without. 

Six years ago home insulation was 
little known. Thru articles and exten- 
sive advertising, however, we have 
become “‘insulation-minded,” with the 
result that today most home-buyers 





y 








Now, ridiculous as this axiom may 
seem in this particular case, the gen- 
eral principle was not so far wrong. 
Flannel underwear, we know, doesn’t 
keep the cold out—it keeps the heat 
in, which, so far as my friend was con- 
cerned,was one and the same thing. 
And these “flannels” would keep the 
heat out in summer were not the body 
warmer, as a rule, than the outside 
air. Therefore, in summer as in win- 
ter, he was keeping the heat in. But he 
honestly believed that he was more 
comfortable than his fellowmen who 
wore as near to nothing as common 
decency permitted; and if he believed 
he was, then I suppose he was. But 
what he was actually practicing, tho 
he never suspected it, was the law of 
heat insulation. 


Now insulation does to a home ex- 
actly what my friend’s ‘‘flannels”’ did 
to his body. It keeps the heat in by 
retarding its exit. But in summertime 
it does what the underwear does not: 
it keeps the heat out—primarily be- 
cause the source of heat is external 
instead of internal. There is no heat 
generated within the home in summer, 
and, unlike the Irishman’s case, it is 


or -builders, if they haven’t had actual 
experience with it, have at least given 
some consideration to the application 
of home insulation. 


INSULATION is available in numer- 
ous forms, but before we give a classi- 
fication, let us consider first the actual 
part that a heat-insulator plays. Ina 
strict sense, “cold” when used as op- 
posite to “heat” indicates a condition 
where heat is absent, or relatively so; 
and the flow of heat will always be 
from the hot to the cold. There is no 
exception. For example, if you thrust 
the end of a poker into a fire, the heat 
will travel from the heated end to the 
cold end or handle. If the poker is re- 
moved from the fire, the heat will 
continue to flow in the same direction 
until the entire poker is the same 
temperature. Then, there being no 
longer a difference in temperature, 
the flow ceases. The heat is of course 
not retained in the tool; it passes from 
the poker to the surrounding air—if 
the air is at a lower temperature than 
the poker, which it usually is. 

Every conceivable substance will 
allow heat to pass thru it, this flow of 
heat ceasing only when the tempera- 
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Edwin R. Steel, Jr. 


ture is equal thruout the material. 
There are no exceptions. The best in- 
sulating materials we have, therefore, 
allow some heat to pass thru them. 
But what the heat-insulator does is 
to slow down this heat travel by ob- 
structing its path. It naturally fol- 





lows that the greater the insulation in 
a home, the slower will be the heat 
travel thru its walls and the longer this 
heat will be retained within or without 


the building. 


SoME materials offer more resist- 
ance to heat flow than others, depend- 
ing on their structure. Dead, or 
uncirculating, air is an excellent in- 
sulator to heat passage. A substance, 
therefore, whose structure consists es- 
sentially of air cells, such as wood or 
cork, is a better insulator than one 
whose texture is of a non-cellular na- 
ture, such as iron or stone. When 
heat is furnished to the interior of our 
homes in winter, the law of heat trav- 
el is in effect and as long as the outside 
of the home is colder, the heat will 
pass thru the walls, roof, and so on, 
to outdoors. And we must continue 
to burn fuel to generate more heat to 
compensate for this never-ending loss 
to the outside. If a home is of frame 
construction, the heat usually finds 
more difficulty in getting out than 
from one whose walls, for example, 
are of solid brick or stone, because of 
the nature of the materials making up 
the wall and the air space between the 
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framing. But still much heat is dissi- 
pated—far more than need be, in fact. 
The application of insulation of any 
form to these walls will result in a 
longer retention of the heat within, 
resulting in turn in a fuel saving; the 
greater the amount of insulation, the 
greater the saving. 

Heat, like anything else, to be meas- 
ured must have a unit of measure. In 
Great Britain and the United States, 
the British thermal unit (B.T.U.) is 
used. This has been established as the 
quantity of heat which is required to 
heat 1 pound of water 1 degree Fah- 
renheit. In most European countries 





pounds and the Fahrenheit thermom- 
eter are not in use, and the unit of 
heat measurement is the Kilogram 
Calorie. This represents the quantity 
of heat which is required to heat one 
kilogram (2.2 pounds) of water 1 de- 
gree Centigrade. We shall, in this 
story, however, deal only in British 
thermal! units, or B.T.U. 

There is a definite number of heat 
units that will pass thru any sub- 
stance in a given time. To determine 
which materials form the best insu- 
lators, the number of B.T.U. which 
will pass thru a unit quantity in a 
given time has been determined by 








1. The blanket type of insulation is 
tucked in between the wall studs 
and held in place with lath strips 


2. The bulk variety is stuffed in place 
by hand, as illustrated, and then 
secured with chicken-wire and lath 


3. The bat, or cushion, type, cellular 
material, cut wider than the stud 
spacing, is simply wedged in place 


4. Board insulation is nailed directly 
over the framework and is often 
used as plaster base or wall finish 


5. The loose-fill material, which is 
blown into the wall under pressure 
after construction is completed, easi- 
ly allows insulating existing homes 
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laboratory test for most of our com- 
mon building and insulating materials, 
This factor, known as the ‘‘Coefficient 
of Heat Transmission,” is usually 
represented by the number of B.T.U. 
which will travel thru a square foot 
of the substance an inch thick in an 
hour for every degree difference in 
temperature between the two sides; 
for example, the Coefficient of Heat 
Transmission for an ordinary white- 
pine board is .74. This means that .74 
B.T.U. can pass thru a white-pine 
board 1 foot square and an inch thick 
every hour per degree of temperature 
difference. If one side of the board 
were 60° F. and the other side 70° F., 
the temperature difference would be 
10 degrees and .74 x 10, or 7.4 B.T.U., 
will pass thru per hour. If the board 
were Y4-inch thick, then twice as 
many B.T.U., or 14.8 B.T.U., would 
pass thru. If the board were 2 inches 
thick, then only half as much, or 3.7 
B.T.U., could travel thru. 

By this method the degree of com- 
parative insulation value can be de- 
termined for any two types of 
wall, floor, or ceiling construc- 
tion by adding the coefficients of 
the structural members involved 
and making the usual allow- 
ance for air surfaces. 

The Coefficient of Heat 
Transmission for the so-called 
insulating boards sold on the 
market is [ Continued on page 42 
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“The suds didn’t bother me, but the 
fact that for the first time in my life 
the laundry had fastened every button 
on my B.V.D.’s and my shirt, from top 
to bottom, did bother considerably” 
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We Were 30 Years 
Getting Ready for Our Fire 


Then it didn’t happen the least bit as we had expected 


Minpaen (Mrs. Moorhead) had 
said it would come around 4 o’clock 
in the morning, she having read that 
was the zero hour, when one’s physi- 
cal strength is at its lowest ebb. I 
maintained it would be around mid- 
night, that being the time I am 
soundest asleep and hate worst to be 
disturbed. Every night I hung my 
clothes over the back of a convenient 
chair, so I could make one leap and 
be half-dressed in the proverbial jiffy. 

This is how the fire finally hap- 
pened: 

I had been raking leaves and tidy- 
ing up the yard in the late fall and, in 
addition to being dead tired, was 
dirty from head to foot. It was just 


about noon. I filled the bath with hot 


water and was splashing contentedly 
in the tub’s foamy contents, when I 
thought I heard a woman’s scream. 
But the radio makes household noises 
indistinguishable. So I continued to 
splash. Ten seconds later the scream 
was positively identified as the voice 
of Mildred; the words were, “The 
house is on fire.” 

An instant later I heard the rafters 
just above the bathroom falling heavi- 
ly and smelled wood smoke. The suds 


didn’t bother me, but the fact that 
for the first time in my life the laundry 
had fastened every button on my 
B.V.D.’s and shirt, from top to bot- 
tom, did bother considerably. I am a 
rapid dresser, but I had just fastened 
the last button of my clothes and 
stepped out into the hall when the 
first fireman passed me, enroute to the 
attic, clutching his chemical hose. 
That was how ready I was for the 
fire, after thirty years’ preparation. 


AS A result of my own personal 
experiences, I want to tell others just 
what to do and what not to do when 
fire starts, and what to do, and not 
to do, during and after the fire. 

In the first place, Mildred, exerting 
superhuman effort, attempted to drag 
out an old black-leather davenport, 
out of style twenty years ago, value 
uncertain: no more than a few shares 
of Insull common stock, at most. 
She’s a wonderful woman, plenty of 
common sense, but the crackle of 
flames is scary any old time. I had 
rehearsed her for many years. She 
was to pick up an album in which 
were pasted snapshots of the Boy We 
Had Lost, pressed flowers, letters of 
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Frank G. Moorhead 


sympathy and such. I was to take a 
first-edition volume of Eugene Field, 
which he had especially autographed 
for me, and from which we had torn 
the page containing “Little Boy 
Blue,” after our boy had gone. In- 
stead, Mildred tried to take the 
davenport.I took the morning paper. 

What we should have done, of 
course, was to take nothing whatever, 
unless it was some article easily re- 
moved, without endangering our- 
selves, which if we willfully failed to 
remove might cause us to suffer a 
financial loss. 

We would. have rested much easier 
during the fire and immediately there- 
after if we had done three things: (1) 
insured our goods for what they were 
worth, (2) read the fine print on the 
back of our policies, and (3) made out 
a catalog of all the things, in each 
room of the entire house. 


THE back of the olicy is even more 
important than the front, yet few 
people read it—until after the fire. 
You will hardly suspect the restric- 
tions and precautions. For example, 
the fine print shows that the policy is 
void if the house [Continued on page}4 
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Round Pegs 
for Round Holes 


We help the 12- to 18-year-old 
choose his lifework 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


a 

\ HAT can I do? “How can I find a niche for 
myself in this many-sided, complicated working 
world r 

These questions boys and girls ask themselves 
mightily concern both themselves and their parents, 
for both are looking forward to finding the satisfactory 
lifework for their children when they grow up. 

In industry, avoiding waste—waste of anything 
which might be converted into something useful and 
disposed of at a profit—has become a fine art. And 
now we are beginning to think of it in human terms 
and of how to avoid it, how to avoid waste of hours 
in high school and in college, waste of young ability 
and enthusiasm, waste of lives. 


IN industry waste is eliminated thru the by-products 
departments of factories. In an intelligent educational 
system it is eliminated thru the vocational-guidance 
course which, while comparatively recent, is now found 
in many high schools. The aim of such a course is to 
keep from the scrap heaps of the world all of the good 
human material, much of which might otherwise find 
its way there. This story, therefore, is published to 
acquaint parents with the principles of the vocational- 
guidance course and the methods by which large high 
schools are attempting to guide and help boys and 
girls. If parents will adopt the same principles and 
methods, especially attitudes, they also will help their 
children to find themselves. ; 

“We try to avoid the waste that occurs when boys 
and girls wander thru high school and college aim- 
lessly, not knowing what they want to do and be, 
hence not knowing what courses will be of benefit to 
them,” says C. E. Drake, formerly engaged in re- 
search in high-school vocational work under the Na- 
tional Survey of High Schools, now boy’s adviser and 
director of vocational guidance at a large middle- 
western high school. ‘“‘We try to avoid the waste which 
must occur when boys and girls are urged to fit them- 
selves for work they are utterly unable to do. We 
endeavor to give an appreciation of work and its 
necessity.” 


Ir IS thus that the up-to-date school attempts to 
fulfill one of the most important of the four great 
needs of the adolescent, the 12- to 18- year-old, which 
are to achieve freedom from family, to decide upon a 
vocation, to establish normal relations with the oppo- 
site sex, and to learn to control his own personality. 
The vocational course, besides fulfilling the function 
of its name, may also, assist with the other factors. 

“About the ninth or tenth [ Continued on page 50 


Life ahead! Every child, and every parent for 
his child, dreams of finding the satisfactory 
lifework (Photomontage by Shigeta-Wright) 
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Effects like this are had with pyramidal arborvitae and columnar juniper for foundation 
planting, tied down to the lawn with prostrate juniper and pachysandra in front 


Evergreens for Everybody 


Fos years we gazed wistfully at 
evergreens—the slimly clipped forms 
of doorway sentinels, the billowy 
winter greenness of foundation plant- 
ings, at specimen trees on sunny 
lawns and wished—and wished. 

We even went so far as to call cer- 
tain trees in the local nurseries ours 
because we admired them so extrav- 
agantly. But we carefully refrained 
from asking prices. We were con- 
vinced that they were far, far too ex- 
pensive and, besides, we believed the 
current myth, that evergreens grew 
“very slowly.” Then we woke up. 

It was the rock garden that did it, 
or, to be exact, the vociferous needs of 
our new rock garden. Ours, I think, 
was the experience of many ardent 
rock-gardeners. No sooner were most 
of the stones in place than we began 
to feel the need of a really permanent 
background of shrubs. And that 
meant, of course, evergreens. 

So with inward quakings we sallied 
forth to inquire timidly about prices. 
And, heaven bless us, they were possi- 
ble! Up and down the nursery rows 
we went with the indulgent owner, 
learning which was which and how to 
know—why the pines don’t shear well 
and the hemlocks do—noting the 


astounding range of greens and the 
fascinating differences in buds and 
needle packages. I skipped for very 
joy behind that tall man’s back. It was 
going to be such fun! [ Better Homes & 
Gardens’ \eaflet B-G-s50, “How to 
Identify Evergreens” (send a 3-cent 
stamp) would be of great assistance.] 


We Begin 
WE HURRIED home and began to 


plan. “I'll give you that prostrate 
juniper for your birthday.” “‘Gorge- 
ous! —And we'll call the Japanese 
Yews yours. And you can have that 
pair of Mugho Pines for Mother’s 
Day!” So it went. Every special day 
of the year was marked off. 


Transplanting 


NOW, to skip a bit, for all this start- 
ed some time back: Successful growers 
differ on certain points in their advice, 
but they do agree that it is best to 
move all ornamental evergreens with a 
ball of soil kept intact about their 
roots. This is why price quotations 
are preceded by the letters “B & B” 
—balled-and-burlapped. Large ever- 
greens grown in nurseries are trans- 
planted at frequent intervals and 
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Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe 


their roots are mainly confined to a 
small area. 

Opinions and advice vary so on 
what is the best time to transplant, 
that we have followed them all! That 
is, we have moved evergreen nursery 
stock successfully from March 15, 
which is as early as we can begin our 
spring garden work, and as late as May 
25. And in the fall we have trans- 
planted from September 1 (once, an 
iissoeay Ps ipl st ghastly hot spell 
followed) until late in November, so 
late that mellow soil for filling in 
about the burlapped balls was not 
easy to get. 


Watering 


BUT I do want to emphasize this: 
We have kept them all well watered. 
For the first summer following each 
new planting we have not only fre- 
quently filled the shallow ditches left 
above the outer edges of the root balls, 
but we sprayed the tops as well. To 
this fact we attribute a great deal of 
our really unusual success. 

Just consider for a moment. A large 
part of the fibrous root-tips thru 
which the trees take up the water re- 
quired to { Continued on page 32 
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With mind 
Lp. 2 free, lam- 
bled back to the garden 
this fine morning and 
stumbled right into a 
mystery. Boy, page Sher- 
lock Holmes. I decided 
to dig and divide a few 
old clumps of iris that 
had iris-borer pretty bad. 
But when I dug the 
clumps, not a single bor- 
er could I find. All I 


could see was just the va- 


The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 


for fun, tho it’s pretty 
late for this year, | made 
some cuttings of shrubs 
and climbing roses and 
inserted them in the sand 
after watering it thoroly. 
Finally I put on the sash 
covers and then shaded 
the frame with burlap. 


There are 12 
Lp. “Mf varieties of 
“glads”’ (gladiolus) in 
bloom now from those 





cant tunnels, untenanted 
and forsaken. 

But down underneath the clumps in the 
soil I found some capsule affairs, dark ma- 
roon in color, about the size of kidney 
beans and with one end sharply pointed. 
These were the iris-borers, now trans- 
formed into the pupal stage in their life 
history. 

Before long they’ll emerge as butterfly 
moths that will fly around and lay eggs 
on leaves and nearby vegetation that will 
remain thru the winter to hatch out next 
spring into more borers. If a fellow wants 
to get rid of the borers, the best way is to 
clean up and destroy such leaves and 
vegetation during the winter or early 
spring before the eggs hatch. 

Despite the drouth that has played hob 
with some of the annuals, there are others 
that are doing fine. I patted myself on 
the back today over the balsam or touch- 
me-nots. The plants are sturdy and full of 
bloom, in pinks and whites. Individual 
blooms are quite large, almost like small 
roses, hugging the stems inside the reach 


of the leaves. 
Ley ~ 3 It rained—hallelujah, it rained 
* —even if it weren’t much and 
tonight the skies are dark. The rain 
wetted down and dissolved the plant food 
I put on the lawn some days ago. So | 
hurried out and with the distributor put 
on grass seed over some parts of the lawn 
that are too thin. I finished. It rained 
some again. Conditions seem ideal. Right 
now is the best time in the year hereabouts 
for working on either an old or a new 
lawn. 


I'll be hornswoggled, after all 
Line. 4 3 S it 


the clouds and _ bluster, 

didn’t rain enough. The ground was dry 
by noon again and I was out actually 
watering with a hose some of the shrub- 
bery that I planted last spring. Also I 
picked up about a bushel of sticks, stones, 
strings, bones, cans, and what-not from 
the lawn. How can a fellow have a clean 
lawn with two small boys, one pup, two 
neighbor dogs, and various neighbor boys 
running around? 

4 Taking advantage of Labor 
Lip Day to practice the thing be- 
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“I picked up sticks and cans”’ 


ing celebrated, I hied forth this afternoon 
in dirty overalls and faded blue shirt to 
sow the iris seed that I’ve gathered this 
summer from my more choice varieties. 
After spading and raking the little seed 
bed, I peppered it white with gypsum to 
supply lime and raked it in, then made 
trenches an inch or more deep with 
heart-shaped hoe. These were about 6 
inches apart. I sowed the seed from 2 to 4 
inches apart and covered with about 1 
inch of fine sand. The purpose of the sand 
is to show where the seeds are and make 
weeding easy before the seeds germinate. 
As I dashed out after supper for a look- 
see around, I paused by the annual bed to 
marvel. at absolutely the most striking 
orange color I have ever seen on a flower. 
It was a little round tuft of orange on a 
long wiry stem, just like the round paint 
brushes artists use. I bought this as 
Cacalia, tho it is sometimes listed as 
Emilia. The old-fashioned names are 
Floras Paintbrush and tasselflower. 


9 What ho! Help! I have been 
Lept. bit again by another garden 


bug. This time it is the peony bug. I’m 





“I saw a quaking of the ground” 


getting some ground in shape for when the 
real fever sets in. 

In fact, tho I want new varieties and 
don’t plan to do much dividing of old 
clumps, I just couldn’t resist today. I had 
to dig one clump, divide and reset it. I 
dug it, cut the tops off, then let it lie in 
the sun for an hour or two until it had be- 
come wilted. When freshly dug the roots 
are so brittle they snap off too readily. 
After it wilts, it can be handled better. 
Then I washed it and carefully cut it 
apart so that I had four or five good eyes 
on each division. I trimmed off the roots 
to leave them about 6 inches long. A 
hunting knife is best for doing the 
dividing. 


het. /0 I’ve been busy getting my 


new 6 by 6 propagating frame 
in shape. I dug out the soil beneath to 
about 8 inches. I covered the bottom of 
the hole with about 4 inches of crushed 
stone to provide drainage. Over this I put 
4 inches or so of fine sharp sand. Then just 


planted June 28. I like 
best Apricot, Golden 
Frill, and Arabia—which latter is a 
dark maroon with velvety sheen. Jewel is 
a good one too. These are the first “glads” 
I have ever had. Just think what I have 
been missing all these years! 





**The little dwarf pink is out"’ 


/2 That bite of the peony bug is 
Left. working in my veins now. | 
pondered over the catalogs this afternoon 
and made out a tentative order—but | 
can’t make up my mind to spend that 
much money—yet. But I'll do it before 
long—sure—if Maggie doesn’t need a new 
dress or something. 

As | was hoeing in a low center bed this 
evening I was lamenting because a pink 
Veronica had been half heaved out by a 
pesky mole—when, shiver my timbers, 
but I saw a quaking of the ground not 2 
feet away. I gave a mighty dig right down 
at the spot and yanked up to light the big 
gest, fattest mole I ever saw. I yelled 
Maggie, the boys, and the pup came run 
ning. We all played with the critter—but 
finally I carried it back of the tool shed 
and did my duty. 


Jul Did you ever read Kipling’s 
pt. poem that begins thus: 
“Open the old cigar box, get me a Cuba 
stout, 
For things are going crossways and Mag- 
gie and I are out.” 

Kipling’s Maggie had served notice that 
cigars must be given up. Well, my Maggie 
has served me with an ultimatum too. 

You see, on the living-room mantel 
stand two Spanish vases that Bina Wood 
gave us for a wedding present, oh, so 
many years ago. All these years they have 
been a blessing, for they serve to keep my 
matches, my pipes, and my cigars. 

But daily Maggie gathers the straw- 
flowers that are growing so vigorously and 
she is drying them, heads down, in a cool 
spot in the house. Diligently and daily she 
gathers the blooms as the outer petals are 
beginning to unfold. Just awhile ago she 
paused from washing dishes: 

“T’m going to fill those vases with straw- 
flowers and dried sea-lavender for winter 
bouquets,” she announced, with a snap 
of her golden head. “I give you notice 
right now. You [Continued on page 48 
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Amethyst tulips love purple pansies 





Pearly snowdrops among winter-aconites 


Narcissus with blue grape-hyacinths 


A Treasure Chest Arrives 


The Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Address: Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 


Mone wonderful than jewels or 
a magic lamp straight from Aladdin!” 
Aunt Larkspur will exclaim as she 
hol ls a shiny object in her hand. 

“Just think of it, Junior Gardeners, 
right now, hidden in the heart of this 
ivory ball, is a perfect flower!” 

What an exciting month this is to 
be, Junior Gardeners! Aunt Larkspur, 
your Junior Garden Club counselor, 
will undoubtedly be calling you. The 
mailman will be bringing the thrilling 
message that your treasure chest of 
jewels from the kingdom of Proser- 
pina, goddess of the spring, is on 
its way. 


THEN each day you will hurry home 
from school to ask breathlessly, “Has 
our treasure chest arrived?” And then 
oO ne exciting day you will be told that 
it is here! Your Junior Garden Club 
counselor will leave a message for you 
to come to her home to witness the 
opening of the treasure. As the mem- 
bers gather around the table you will 
wait in breathless expectation! Your 
club president and secretary, Mar- 
guerite and Jonquil, will break it 
open! The lid will be lifted, and there, 
sparkling up at you, will be small balls 
of wonder—purple, ivory, and brown 
—each cradled in a soft bed of buck- 
wheat hulls. You will pick them up 
and marvel at their glowing satiny 
surface. 

“Is there really a perfect flower in 
each of these?” a Junior Gardener 


will likely ask. 


LET us cut it open. Then we will 
see its heart of wonder,”’ Aunt Lark- 
spur may suggest. And as you watch 
breathlessly she will cut straight 
down, lengthwise, thru the bulb from 
its pointed tip to its flat base. Then 
she will pass the two halves around 
for each of you to examine. There, in 
an ivory setting, you will see a per- 
fect miniature flower, complete in 
every detail, with stem, petals, and 
even stamens and pistil. 

“How wonderful!” you will ex- 
claim. “But how does this flower get 
out of its ivory case? 

To this Aunt Larkspur will prob- 


ably answer, ‘“‘Queen Proserpina 
brings with her spring court those 
two great magicians, Sun and Rain. 
At their touch these bulbs, which are 
really ivory balls of magic, send forth 
jeweled courtiers dressed for the 
Spring Flower Festival of March, 
April, and May. 

“All of our Junior Garden Club 
members can have this magic take 
place in their gardens if they will plant 
these balls of wonder to a depth four 
times the size of each bulb. If you 
measure a tulip bulb you will find 
that it is over an inch high. So you 
will need to make for it a wide hole 4 
inches deep. Then you place the bulb 
into the soil, with the pointed end up. 
Examine it very carefully to make 
sure that the flat surface of the bulb, 
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where it looks as tho the roots came 
out, is placed on the bottom. It would 
be too bad to plant your bulbs upside 
down! If your garden soil is mostly 
hard clay, you can make it healthier 
and easier for the bulb to send up its 
flower by putting a handful of sand 
under and over each one. Then you fill 
in around the bulb with the soil which 
you have pulverized in your hands. 


YOU will find that the daffodil 
bulbs are much longer than tulip 
bulbs. They measure over 2 inches 
from bottom to top, so it will be neces- 
sary to plant them about 8 inches 
deep. Bulbs of all kinds can be planted 
as close as 3 to § inches apart,” Aunt 
] ~arkspur will probably tell you. 

‘It will be | Continued on page 46 


And when the treasure 
chest is opened the Juniors 
have visions of daffodils 
dancing among the fiddle- 
heads of the lovely ferns 
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Good ?...1's marvelous! 
Easy ?... Absolutely! 

















OLD-FASHIONED JELLY ROLL 
(4 eggs) 

34 cup sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 

4% teaspoon baking powder 

\% teaspoon salt 

4 eggs 

4% cup sifted sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup jelly (any flavor) 
Sift flour once; measure. Combine baking 
powder, salt, and eggs in bowl. Place over 
smaller bowl of hot water and beat with 
rotary egg beater, adding sugar gradually 
until mixture becomes thick and light 
colored. Remove bowl from hot water. Fold 
in flour and vanilla. Turn into greased pan, 
15.x 10 inches, lined with greased paper, 
and bake in hot oven (400° F.) 13 minutes 
Quickly cut off crisp edges of cake. Tur: 
from pan at once onto cloth covered with 
powdered sugar. Remove paper. Spread 
with jelly nail roll. Wrap in cloth and cool 
on rack. (For a moist butter sponge roll, 
fold 2 tablespoons melted butter into batter 
before turning into pan.) (411 measure- 
ments are level.) 





BUT REMEMBER... you can’t get cake 
like this with ordinary flour! 


ISTEN .. . yOu Cake-makers ! Timid 
i ones ... daring ones. . . brides 
... old-timers . . . listen! 

Have you ever wished you could 
make a perfect jelly roll? All right, 
stop wishing ! Just hustle out to your 
kitchen—make up the recipe given 
here—use Swans Down Cake Flour, ex- 
actly as it tells you. Then... 

Look and see—how perfectly your 
delicate sponge holds its roll! So 
fine—so tender—not a crack in it! 
Touch it! Taste it! Every wispy... 
feathery . . . velvety gold slice tells 
you, “‘Lady, you're a wizard!"’ 

And give your thanks to Swans 
Down! You'd never get that texture 
—that even, easy-to-roll sponge 
—with ordinary flour. 

Swans Down’s secret is sim- 
ple! Swans Down is milled from 
special wheat! Wheat with a 





tender, pliable gluten— quick to re- 
spond to the light leavens of cake 
mixtures. Very different from the 
tough glutens of wheat from which 
ordinary flour is milled. 

What’s more—Swans Down is 27 
times as fine as ordinary flour. Swans 
Down gives you finer texture in every 
cake—sponge cakes, angel foods, 
butter cakes. It makes your simplest 
economy cakes look and taste ex- 
pensive. Try Swans Down and see 
—get it at your grocer’s. 

Champions use Swans Down—the 
first and still the finest cake flour! 
Every year Swans Down cakes 
capture most of the prizes at state and 
county fairs from coast to coast! 

Tune in on General Foods 
Baking Day. Complete course 
in home-baking conducted every 
Thursday morning by Frances 


e Swans Down Cake Flour « 


See the fascinating Swans Down Show— General Foods Exhibit, Chicago World's Fair 


Lee Barton, famous Swans Down 
cake-maker. See your local papers 
for time of broadcast. 


° ° ° 


Bargain! Useful new Batter Scraper! 
Handiest thing you ever saw! White rubber 
blade bends, glides easily. Removes every bit 
of baking mixture from sides and bottom of 
bowl. Cleans off mixing utensils. Smooths and 
spreads batter in pans. This batter scraper and 
famous recipe booklet, ‘‘New Cake Secrets’’ 
—only 15c! Or ‘New Cake Secrets’’ alone, 10c. 





B. H. 9-33 
(Check the offer you prefer, we'll pay the postage) 
Frances Lee Barton, GENERAL FOODS, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
CJ Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin), for which I 
am to receive a copy of ‘‘ New Cake Secrets.” 
C0 Enclosed is 15c for which I am to receive the 
handy batter scraper described above. Also a 
copy of ** New Cake Secrets.” 


Name 


Street 





CBP ce ean 
(Fill in completely— print name and address.) lf you 
live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Co- 
bourg, Ontario. (Offer expires July 1, 1934.) 
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“*JOHNSON’S 
WAX GIVES A 


Longer Lasting 


POLISH! 


says MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN 


@ The dignified dining room in 
Mrs. Harriman’s colonial home. 
The floors are of old Georgian Pine, 
wax-polished to a satiny lustre. 









= @ Prominent in Wash- 
F ington society, deeply in- 
* terested in political and 
eace Organizations, Mrs. 
3 arriman also finds time 
» to manage her home skill- 
fully. 





® Both floors and furniture in Mrs. Har- 
riman’s Washington home are kept beau- 
tiful with genuine wax. The rich mellow 
polish protects the surface underneath 
from scratches and stains. Mrs. Harriman 
prefers Johnson's Wax becauseit best pre- 
serves the loveliness of her fine antiques. 

Protect your own furniture, floors and 
linoleum with genuine wax. It resists 
wear —cleans as it polishes—cuts dust- 
ing in half—eliminates floor scrubbing. 
Johnson’s Wax is very economical. It 
goes far and the polish lasts longer. 

For sale (paste and liquid) at grocery, 
hardware, paint, drug and department 
stores. 

Send coupon below for a generous 
trial size of genuine Johnson's Wax. 


Rent the Johnson Electric Polisher from 
your dealer at small cost. 


WAX 
for floor and furniture 


@ 8. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. BHO 
Racine, Wisconsin. Enclosed is 10¢ for 
a trial size of Johnson's Wax and very interesting booklet, 
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Food Secrets of Spain 


the rising sun. We go ashore in a tender 
thru the interesting harbor where winches 
creak and groan, tackle-blocks rattle, and 
steam derricks roar around the quays. 
The narrow, picturesque streets lining 
and leading to the harbor are crowded 
with solemn-faced donkeys hauling de- 
cidedly large and bulky cargoes. Our des- 
tination is Sevilla, chief city of the roman- 
tic province of Andalucia. 


ON THE way from Cadiz to Sevilla the 
rush of our train stirs the graceful rows of 
blooming almond trees lining the tracks, 
and we are showered with fragrant, pink 
petals—a flowery prologue to our arrival. 
Jordan almonds thrive in no place on 
earth as they do in Andalucia, and their 
cultivation, along with olives, constitutes 
one of the chief occupations of the country. 

After exploring the narrow, crooked 
streets of Sevilla and inspecting the 
Giralda Tower, we decide to hie to a 
fonda (Spanish restaurant) for we are 
hungry. The rest is the story just as it 
happened: 

I paused at a doorway which wafted in- 
viting odors and was greeted by the 
proprietor, who wore the inevitable red 
sash, white shirt, and blue trousers, the 
trousers somewhat emphasized by a 
paunch. His complexion was nut-brown, 
like a brigand out of “Carmen;” his fea- 
tures, however, radiated the cheer of his 
native Andalucia and his twinkling blue 
eyes were as the sky above—clear, blue, 
welcoming! 


WHAT about food? Have you any- 
thing good to eat?” I asked him in Spanish. 

He drew himself up, paunch and all, a 
dark cloud spread momentarily across his 
usually beaming features, and he declared 
with a slight intonation of piety in his 
tone: ““My food? My food! Ah! By all the 
saints in the universe, it is the best in 
Spain!” 

He was the soul of Spanish hospitality 
as he offered me his inn. I entered some- 
what dubious, for I suspected my friend 
possessed a glib and oily tongue. He 
proved, however, true to his word. He 
permitted me to enter the sanctum sanc- 
torum of his fonda and there witness the 
ritual associated with the preparation of 
special dishes. His cook, a withered old 
lady garbed in black, set about to prepare 
an elaborate Spanish meal with the usual 
multifarious courses. She mixed the in- 
gredients of the mosaic menu with as 
much care and regard for the pleasures of 
my palate as I believe Murillo and Velas- 
quez, both native sons of Andalucia, 
mixed the colors on their palettes for their 
immortal canvasses. 


SHE made especially for my delectation 
what I consider to be one of the culinary 
achievements of Andalucia. She took a 
flat, round pan, spread and patted out a 
layer of sweet raised dough which she 
covered carefully with sweet red peppers, 
and then superimposed previously cooked 
pork sausage; this she made a brilliant 
red with paprika and covered it with al- 
monds. The generous layer of sugar 
sprinkled on top melted in the baking, 
and the whole thing was called Coca de 
Sobreasada. Ummm! By any other name 
it would taste as good. 

One of the principal dishes of Spain and 
the hero of any good repertoire is the Ol/a- 
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Podrida. The Greeks had a word for it— 
stew, or hash, but it’s not the frenzied 
affair that it may appear to the uniniti- 
ated eye. It is a true product of inspiration. 

In the first place the cook threw her 
soul into the pot, or rather, two pots. 
One pot contained chicken, cut-up and 
boiled to a thickened consistency. In the 
second pot were lettuce, cabbage, carrots, 
peas, endive, onions, the reminiscent and 
inevitable garlic, red pepper, a pound of 
salt pork, and water. The cooked contents 
of the two pots were mixed with soulful 
skill and served piping hot. This dish, a 
meal in itself, has been described in ‘“‘Don 
Quixote” and is hard to get anywhere out- 
side of Andalucia—so the Andalucians 
say, and I believe them. 


Durinc a 12-course meal, at least 12 
huge dishes were piled high before me, 
layer on layer, in pancake fashion, and as 
the food mounted in my stomach the 
level of the plates descended—a fine baro- 
meter of the appetite! Even when a dainty 
piece of sweetmeat, such as candy or pas- 
try, was served it suffered the spacious 
dignity of a large plate and resided there 
rather lonely until my sympathy—and 
appetite—removed it to join its com- 
panions of the complicated 12-course 
meal. Few sweets can compare in de- 
liciousness with those of Spain, especially 
the almond paste, made by mixing and 
kneading together 1 pound each of pow- 
dered sugar, blanched and ground al- 
monds, 4 beaten egg whites, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. iv te stiff to handle it 
can be moistened with a tiny bit of lemon 
juice. Let stand 24 hours before molding 
into fruit and vegetable shapes. 

Spanish ham, which is eaten with tooth- 
picks, does not taste unusual for the first 
few considerate chews, but finally the rare 
flavor is revealed and is decidedly superior 
to any other I know. 


I ADDED to the course, with some fear 
of being a gourmand, the famous Arroz con 
Pollo—chicken with rice. Before the 
chicken was fried, olive oil was heated 
and tested for temperature by browning 
two slices of bread, which were then 
thrown away. The chicken was fried in 
this oil until it took on the appearance of 
burnished gold. Added to the chicken 
were 2 cupfuls of cooked rice, 2 cupfuls of 
tomatoes cooked with a tiny kernel of 
garlic, and the whole baked covered in a 
moderate oven for 45 minutes. 

Thru the narrow streets of Sevilla I 
frequently encountered flocks of turkeys 
being driven from house to house and sold, 
as ’twere, on the foot. We are all inclined, 
with considerable justification, to feel that 
the kitchens of the world are dominated 
by French. But the charming discovery 
of cooking turkey with chestnuts, usually 
credited to the French, was made in Spain. 

I went again and again to the restau- 
rant where new secrets were revealed by 
the somewhat garrulous cook. One of the 
secrets, I learned, was the use of saffron 
for flavoring and coloring. It gives a 
distinctive, characteristic identity to 
many of the savory themes of the table. 


W HILE I must confess to a certain in- 
ner satisfaction that I did not have when | 
entered Andalucia, I must also confess 
that rumors have reached me that at 
Marseille, my next [ Continued on page 41 
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Shake vue up! Shake one upe! 
WORLDS QUICKEST SALAD DRESSINGS! 
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FREE! WONDERFUL NEW COOK BOOK! 


Still other salad dressings, also short-cuts to chocolate desserts 
and candies, caramel good things, lemon dishes, quick cookies, 
ice creams, etc. 


The Borden Company, Dept. 243, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 
FREE booklet ““Amazing 
Short-Cuts.”’ 


I ercicsenichiginthnipiinuntetan 
Address on 


a — 3s 
(Print name and address plainly) 
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OW it’s easy to make sure that 
your home canning remains 
absolutely air-tight. Jenkins Blue 
Target Jar Rings not only guarantee 
an air-tight seal, but refund you the 
cost of the jar ingredients in case of 
spoilage due to a poor seal with this 
ring. Full terms of this offer, and 
canning directions, will be found on 
the guarantee certificate packed in 
every box. 

Jenkins Blue Target is America’s 
first scientific jar ring. Made from 
pure, fresh live vale that keeps its 
life and elasticity under tests equal to 
ten years of natural ageing. Tested 
and approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. Look for the “target” 
on the tab. Price, 10 cents for 12. If 
you cannot obtain these rings from 
your dealer, send 10 cents for a trial 
dozen and give us the name of your 
dealer. Jenkins Bros., Rubber Di- 
vision, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Images of Magic 


layer of gelatine thinly spread over a film 
or glass base. 

An amazingly minute amount of light 
will suffice to affect the modern photo- 
graphic plate or film, a mere wink of light 
allowed to fall upon the plate or film by 
the speedy opening and closing of the 
camera’s shutter. 


Ju ST what happens to the silver bro- 
mide in the gelatine when it is given a 
short bath of light is somewhat of a 
mystery, even to the chemists who have 
worked for years to perfect photography. 
It is impossible to tell from just looking 
at it whether a photographic plate or 
film has been exposed. Evidently what 
happens is that the light divorces an ex- 
ceedingly small amount of bromine and 
an equally small amount of silver from 
their union as silver bromide. The gelatine 
soaks up the bromine, which is a gas, and 
the silver is left, not enough to matter, it 
would seem at first thought. But experi- 
ence shows that this small amount of 
silver forms what is called a “latent 
image,” which guides and persuades larger 
deposits of silver when the plate or film is 
developed. 

Development of a photograph, per- 
formed in darkness or dim light, may 
smack of magic in the minds of those who 
do not understand it. Finishing your own 
photographs is a pleasant task to those 
who have the time and manipulative 
ability. It is not complicated to do, altho 
the chemical happenings may be complex 
to understand. 


To reveal the photograph that has been 
taken, the film or plate is immersed in a 
chemical solution that continues on a 
tremendous scale the initial work of the 
light itself. This developing solution is 
eager to release hydrogen and chemists 
call such a substance a reducing agent. 
The hydrogen snatches the bromine away 
the silver-bromide molecule and 
combines with it to form hydrobromic 
acid, and the silver is left to form the 
opaque portions of the negative where 
the light had struck. The developer is 
usually in these modern days a compli- 
cated organic chemical, such as amidol, 
eikonogen, pyrogallic acid, ortol. 

The plate or film is left in the developer 
just long enough to bring out the desired 
detail of the photograph. If it were left in 
too long, all the silver would be reduced 
and the whole plate would be uniformly 
dark with deposited metal, ruining the 
negative. 


THE next step is “fixing.” This process 
necessitates placing the film or plate in 
another bath, this time of a chemical that 
dissolves out the silver bromide that has 
not been acted upon by light. “Hypo” is 
used for this and the chemical name of 
these easily dissolved crystals is sodium 
thiosulphate. After washing in water and 
drying, the plate or film can be relied upon 
to be unaffected further by the light. 

The “negative” is what its name im- 
plies. Where the scene or person photo- 
graphed gave off light into the camera’s 
lens, the negative is dark and opaque. 
Right i in the scene is left in the negative. 
And that makes it simple to obtain posi- 
tive prints from the negative. 

These photographic prints, that recre- 
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ate for us in albums the past upon de- 
mand, are made by a chemical process 
very similar to that which the negatives 
undergo. The light-sensitive silver com- 
pound mixed with gelatine is coated on 
paper instead of glass or film because the 
paper is cheaper and more permanent and 
the prints do not need to be transparent, 
as do the negatives. 


Ir IT is desired to make a photographic 
print the same size as the negative, the 
negative is placed in contact with the 
photographic paper, exposed for a few 
seconds to a strong light, and then de- 
veloped and fixed. If photographs larger 
than the negative are needed, it is pos- 
sible to place the negative in an enlarging 
device that by means of lenses projects 
upon the photographic paper an enlarged 
image of the negative. 

It is difficult to realize how widely this 
light-sensitiveness of silver compounds, 
basic to photography, affects the world 
around us. There would be no snapshots, 
no photographic illustrations in maga- 
zines and newspapers, no movies or 
talkies, no X-ray photographs. Imagine 
how it would be to revert to a world in 
which we obtained our idea of how other 
places and other people look from wood 
cuts, hand engravings, and lithographs 
made by the artist’s hand process. 


Even tho the illustrations in Better 
Homes &§ Gardens are printed in ink upon 
paper, photography, not once but many 
times, was utilized to produce each and 
every one of them. First the photograph 
was taken, negative produced, print made. 
Then the picture in the print was trans- 
ferred photographically to a metal plate 
coated—just as film, plate, and paper 
were coated—with light- sensitive silver 
compound in gelatine. The metal plate is 
developed much like a photograph, and 
acid is used to eat away the highlights and 
leave the areas corresponding to the 
photograph’s dark portions raised so as to 
receive the transfer ink in the printing 
process. There is one trick in this process 
of photoengraving that does not enter into 
the ordinary photographic processes. The 
photograph to be printed is copied thru a 
fine screen, with from 60 to 175 openings 
to the inch. The result is that the printing 
plate, or halftone as it is called, consists 
of a mass of dots of size varying with the 
light and dark of the photograph. Even 
when mere black-and-white sketches are 
used, in which case the halftone screen is 
not necessary, photography must be used 
to transfer faithfully the design to the 
printing plates. 


THe camera is older than photography, 

strange as that may seem. In the sixteenth 
century, men began to use a small hole 
in the side of a small hut as a device for 
forming an image of the scene outside. 
The light from outside entering a pinhole 
will cast an image on a surface within, 

acting just as a lens does in the modern 
simple camera. This camera obscura 
evolved. In the eighteenth century, when 
photography was really born thru recogni- 
tion that it is light that darkens silver 
salts, the portable camera obscura was a 
commercial article used in making Nature 
sketches. [ Continued on page 40 
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“My Dad took em — Labor Day’ 


@ Your Labor Day snapshots will be better than 
ever this year. A new kind of film has revolution- 
ized picture-taking. Kodak VeRicHRomE Film is 
double-coated—one coating for dull light, another 
coating for bright. You needn’t make people stand 
in the sun. You take them as they are—no posing 
or squinting. And the snapshots turn out just 
right. Double-guard those holiday snapshots that 
will mean so much—with Verichrome. In the yel- 
low box with checkered stripes. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 
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Wuat a joy an extra washroom can be, 
especially where there are children! What 
a convenience, when the “morning rush” 
is on! A Kohler installation costs surpris- 
ingly little. Saves many steps. Aids health. 
Contributes to the comfort of guests. The 
space required is small—3 x 4 feet will do. 
This all-Kohler investment pays well too. 
Makes renting easier and increases sale 
price by double its cost... .To be sure of 
first quality in materials, finish and design, 
specify Kohler always. 





The new Integra Toilet—dquiet, 
one-piece, hygienic syphon jet 


The ideal toilet for a downstairs washroom. 
So quiet it can scarcely be heard outside 
the door. The Integra has a much larger 
outlet than others in its class, yet is eco- 
nomical in the use of water. Easily and 
quickly installed. Only $52.75. Companion 
piece is the Westchester lavatory, another 
unit in Kohler’s Metropolitan Matched Set. 
Note clean modern lines, beveled corners, 
flat, roomy top. Price $42.80. (AIl prices 


plus installation by your plumber, and sub- 
ject to change without notice.) 

Ask your plumber for facts and figures 
about other all-Kohler installations. .. . 
Kohler, Wis. 


Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 














Soon no home will 
be considered thor- 
oughly up to date 
without the one- 
piece type toilet. 
The Kohler In- 
TEGRA offers sue 
periorities not to 
be found in any 
other toilet of this 


kind. 






The W estcuesten lavatory 

is one of most popular 
fixtures in Kohler’s Metro- 
politan Matched Set—toilet, 
tub, and lavatory that agree 
with each other in style, in 
design, in quality! Another 
Kohler first! 


KOHLERo* KOHLER 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Please send me your illustrated booklet D-9, 
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Recipes From One Good Cook to Another 








| ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 








GRAPE JAM 


WAsH bunches of purple grapes and 
pick from the stem. Measure grapes and 
to 1 heaping cupful or 1% pas allow 1 
cupful of sugar. Place both the sugar and 
the grapes in a preserving kettle and heat 
slowly until the juice starts. Mash and 
cook for 20 minutes, stirring to avoid 
burning. Press thru a sieve while hot and 
pour into hot sterilized glasses and seal. 
This jam is easier to handle in small quan- 
tities. —Mrs. M. C., Nebraska. 


PICNIC MEAT LOAF 
(7 small loaf, serves 6) 


¥3 pound of ground round steak 
44 pound of ground pork steak 
3 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
1 beaten egg 
4 cupful of milk 
V cupful of fine cracker or bread crumbs 
V4 cupful of grated American cheese 
8 small stuffed olives 
Mix the foregoing ingredients thoroly 
and pat intoa greased loaf pan measuring 
about 814 x 41% inches. Shape into a loaf 
and arrange slices of bacon over the top. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 to 375 
degrees) 1 hour. Let stand 15 minutes be- 
fore slicing. This is an interesting loaf to 
serve cold.—Mrs. J. M. M., Michigan. 


CANTALOUPE MARMALADE 
(Makes 4 pints) 


Select fully ripened melons. Remove 
the seeds, pare, and cut the pulp into 
small pieces. Place in a preserving kettle 
and cook slowly without adding water. 
When the pulp is soft mash with a potato 
masher and continue cooking until very 


tender or clear. Measure the cantaloupe 
pulp, and to 3% cupfuls allow 7 cupfuls 
of sugar. Bring to a boil and boil 3 min- 
utes. Stir frequently to prevent scorching. 
Remove from the heat, add 14 cupful of 
liquid pectin, and 1 scaabboutel of va- 
nilla flavoring. Stir and remove any foam. 
Pour into hot sterilized jars and seal.— 


M. S. O., Nebraska. 


HAYDEN PICCALILLI 
(Makes 12 pints) 
1 gallon of ground cabbage 
“ye gallon of ground green tomatoes or cu- 
cumbers, or half and half 

1 quart of ground onions 

1 pint of ground green peppers 

V4 cupful of salt 

Use the “medium” knife of the food 
chopper for grinding thru all the vege- 
tables. Mix the ingredients and cover with 
a weighted lid. Let stand for 12 hours, 
then drain dry. Make the following sirup: 

4 cupfuls of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of turmeric 

1 tablespoonful of ginger 

1 tablespoonful of celery seed 

1 tablespoonful of ground mustard 

2 teaspoonfuls of allspice 

1 teaspoonful of ground cloves 

1 teaspoonful of mace 

2% quarts of vinegar 

Mix the ingredients and add to the 
ground vegetable mixture. Place over low 
heat and simmer 20 minutes. Then put in- 
to hot sterilized jars and seal.—Mrs. L. 
W. A., Georgia. 


TOMATO-PRESERVE RELISH 

Choose firm and fully ripened tomatoes 
and scald. Peel, cut into quarters, and 
cover with vinegar. Let stand 12 hours, 
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Cooks’ Round Table 
this month presents-- 


Richard’s Salad 


from the Minneapolis Club 


Ricnarp, 6-foot Viennese who mastered 
the art of cooking and serving good foods in 
Paris, London, Montreal, and New York 
hotels, is the dining-room manager who has 
made the Minneapolis Club famous thruout 
the Middlewest for its good foods. 

The Club, in celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary this year, recalls that two Presidents 
of the United States—Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Howard Taft—have dined there; that 
the oryx head possessed by the Club is a gift 
sent by Roosevelt from South Africa; that 
James J. Hill, builder of the Great Northern 
Railroad, celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday at 
the club and it was there and then that he was 
dubbed the “Empire Builder.” 

Richard knows how to make salads so good 
and in such variety that men prefer them to 
heavy lunches. “Cucumbers, radishes, onions, 
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then drain and weigh. To the solid tomato 
pieces add an equal measure of sugar and 
boil slowly until thick. Pour into hot steril- 
ized jars and seal. A bit of stick cinnamon 
may be cooked with the tomatoes if de- 
sired.—Mrs. E. H., New Jersey. 

Mrs. E. H. suggests serving this de- 
licious relish with meat or as a sandwich 
spread mixed with cream cheese. 


FRANKFURTER SURPRISES 

Select plump, juicy frankfurters and 
split them thru the centers into halves. 
Cut long, thin pieces of cheese and place 
sandwich fashion between the halves of 
frankfurters. Wrap each frankfurter with 
2 strips of bacon and secure with a tooth- 
pick. Place side by side on a broiler pan 
and broil until the bacon is crisp. 

On a picnic they may be sautéd in a 
skillet over a campfire, or roasted over the 
fire, using long-handled forks or sharp 
sticks. While sizzling hot, place in long 
narrow rolls.—Mrs. T. W., Michigan. 


SOUR-CREAM FRUIT PIE 

Fill an unbaked pie crust with sliced 
canned or fresh peaches or almost any 
other canned or fresh fruit. Blend to- 
gether 1 cupful of sugar (for fresh fruit, 
34 cupful for canned) and 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour. Add 1 cupful of thick, freshly 
soured cream and mix. Pour over the 
fruit. Arrange strips of pastry lattice 
fashion over the pie. Sprinkle generously 








with sugar and cinnamon. Bake in a hot | 


oven (soo degrees) for 15 minutes; then 
reduce the heat to 350 degrees and con- 
tinue until firm and nicely browned. Cool 
before serving.—Mrs. C. C., Ohio. 


BAKED FISH SUPREME 
1 scalefish weighing 2 to3 pounds (trout, 
bass, or pike are all fine). 

Salt and pepper 

1 large onion (1 cupful sliced) 

1 cupful of coarse bread crumbs 

2 cupfuls of grated American cream cheese 

2 cupfuls of undiluted evaporated milk 

Arrange a whole fish or fillets, in a well- 
buttered shallow pan. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper. Add the onion, then sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and grated cheese. 
Add the evaporated milk and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for 11% 
hours.—Mrs. V. A. R., Ohio. 





and garlic generally must be left out of salads,” 
says Richard, “for they aren’t relished by most 


people.” 





But in French dressing that faint | 


fragrance of garlic?—Oh, yes! that is necessary! | 


Richard’s Salad, a favorite, is made by 
shredding head lettuce coarsely and arranging 
it with watercress—half and half—on indi- 
vidual salad plates. It is served with this 
deliciously tangy Roquefort Cheese Dressing: 

Rub a deep, narrow bow! with a cut kernel 
of garlic, place in it 4% pound of Roquefort 
Cheese crumbled, 
mustard, 4 to vi teaspoonful of black pepper, 
1 teaspoonful of salt, and 1 tablespoonful of 
Tarragon vinegar. Add a t: iblespoonful or so of 
cider vinegar or lemon juice, and work to a 
paste. 

Add next a small portion of olive oil or other 
salad oil, and beat with a rotary beater until 
smooth. Continue beating, adding enough oil 
to total 1 pint. Lastly, add more vinegar or 
lemon juice to suit the taste (making a total 
of 4% to 4 cupful of cider vinegar or lemon 


4 teaspoonful of powdered | 


juice in the dressing) and beat until smooth. | 


= 
Favorite Foods From Famous Places 
No. 1 of a Series 





But they're all Fels-Naptha users! 


‘These generations in the same 
family all using Fels-Naptha Soap! 

We could tell you of many such cases. 
For Fels-Naptha has a way of keep- 
ing old friends and making new ones. 
Mothers tell their daughters about it. 
And daughters tell their daughters. 


If you want to know the reason 
for this friendly enthusiasm —just try 
Fels-Naptha. You'll find that it gives 
you extra help. An easier washday— 
and clothes so clean and sweet that 
you ll want to bury your nose in them. 


Fels-Naptha does such a great job 
because it is more than “just soap.” It 
is good golden soap combined with 
plenty of dirt-loosening naptha. Work- 


FELS-NAPTHA 
a — bar with 
clean naptha odor 


ing together, these two helpers do 
better work than either one alone. 
They save you hard rubbing. They 
give you whiter, sweeter clothes—with 
a sparkle and a fragrance you'll be 
proud of! 


You'll like Fels-Naptha’s mildness, 
too. It’s gentle to clothes and hands. It 
does beautiful work in tub or machine. 
In hot, lukewarm or cool water. 
Whether you soak or boil clothes. 


Ask your grocer for Fels-Naptha 
Soap. Try it—and whether you’re one 
of this year’s blushing brides or an 
“old timer” at running a home, we're 
sure Fels-Naptha’s extra help will make 
you want to use it regularly. © :»», rus. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ®.¥. -9-39 
Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier to chip 
Fels-Naptha into tub or machine by using one of your 
handy chippers instead of just an ordinary kitchen knife. 
I'd like to try the chipper, so I enclose 3¢ in stamps to 
help cover postage. Send the sample bar, too. 

Name 

Street 

(uy State 


(Please print name and address completely ) 
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Grandpa’s Smile 





“Wal,” Grandpa said, “T’ll let you know, 
“My health to Quaker Oats I owe. 





“Upon my face came long ago 


“The Smile that won’t come off.” 





Finest Oats Grown 


Sifted 32 Times 


to bring you this better flavored—richly nourishing 


Quaker Oats* breakfast 


OTHERS want children to eat oatmeal. For this is the su- 

preme food. Then be sure to make the oat dish so delicious 
that everybody wants it. Never make it with flakes less flavory 
than you find in Quaker Oats. 


Made by a different process 


For Quaker Oats are flaked from just the finest grains. All the 
puny flavorless oats are discarded. We get but ten pounds of these 
delicious flakes from a bushel of choice oats. 


To get extra rich flavor 


We roast these selected oats whole. This gives even richer flavor. 
Then further enrich them with modern ultra violet rays. So Quaker 
gives you an added food value not found in other oatmeals. 


Cooks faster than toast 


To make the richest breakfast now the quickest, we make Quick 
Quaker Oats. They cook done in less time than it takes to make 
toast or coffee. Yet give the same supreme flavor. 

Quaker brings you all this wealth of flavor and nourishment. 
Yet costs less than half a cent a dish. In a food so important to 
you and yours, be sure to get the best. 


QUICK QUAKER OATS 














¥4Quaker Oats is purer, richer, better, because 
of the exclusive Quaker process which includes; 


1—The use of choicest oats. 
2—Better flavor due to 10 different roastings. 
3 —Purity—untouched by human hands during making. 


4—Further enrichment by the use of modern ultra violet rays. 
U.S. Patent No. 1,680,318 
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Evergreens 
for Everybody 


{| Continued from page 22 | 


maintain their foliage is, of necessity, cut 
off when the balls are dug. Until new 
rootlets are formed the trees must have 
extra help. Another point, we water all 
of them, new-set or old, in the fall. Winter 
doesn’t stop the evaporation from the 
needles of the evergreens. 


Selection 


THERE are two questions, I know from 
experience, which the beginner with ever- 
greens must always keep asking himself: 
What does the tree want? For what do I 
want the tree? 

| favor choosing our new evergreens 
tor the qualities which would make them 
winners in a baby show and care less for 
their probable appearance as patriarchs. 
This is heresy of a sort, I know. But, it 
is only natural, I think, with a city gar- 
den. We hope we can go on gardening, 
right, here, always. But commercial dis- 
tricts have reached out and sent gardeners 
seeking new Edens, before this. 

And yet, even gardeners must be rea- 
sonable—occasionally. Baby forest trees 
will decorate a little rock garden admir- 
ably, for a time. Then will come the sorry 
day ‘when the rocky hillocks will suffer 
total eclipse or be quite wrecked in dig- 
ging out the trees reaching skyward. 

And so, since there are dwarf varieties 


| of similar appearance when all are young, 


if it’s a ledge or nook in the half shade of 
the rock garden that is to be adorned, 
don’t buy a little Concolor Fir or a chub- 
by Blue Spruce, no matter how their 
infant charms may appeal to you. (Unless, 
always unless, you are a gardener who is 
happy only when transplanting and 
changing your garden about.) Concolor 
Firs, with a fair chance, grow into magnif- 
icent specimens. But they want space 
and sun and—time. Once beyond their 
early infancy, in the run-about stage, they 
run up giraffe-like necks just too amusing 
to your non-gardening callers. If, how- 
ever, you have plenty of sunny space, the 
proper location, and no feeling of hurry, 
select a gleaming silvery treelet, name it 
for the immortal Alice of the extensible 
neck, and enjoy your future. 


Pings, spruces, arborvite, and firs are 
all devotees of the sun. A ‘few j junipers 
will tolerate, even thrive, in considerable 
shade. For ornamental planting give the 
hemlocks at least partial shade. Put the 
Japanese Yews in shadowed places where 
you want rich, dark green the year round. 
Every beginner with evergreens needs, I 
feel, to lean heavily upon the advice of 
the local nurserymen. 


Miscellany 


Here are a few of the convictions, im- 
pressions, and facts which have been ac- 
cumulating in my mind ever since we 
personally discovered evergreens: 

Mugho Pines are those billowy bushes 
with long, green needles. In the spring 
they are decorated richly by the pale, 
slim candles of their new growth. They 
prefer sun and good drainage. 

Especially fine forms of the Colorado 
Blue Spruce are propagated by grafting; 
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so are the named varieties of redcedar 
such as Cannart and Schott. 

If a close group of spruces is planted, 
care should be exercised that the color 
and habit of all are alike. If not, the effect 
is mussy when, later, the branches inter- 
lace. 

A Black Hill Spruce to a light-minded 
observer resembles in form the famous 
egg which Columbus set upon its end. 

The desirable Dwarf Alberta Spruce 
looks like a delectable green cone. 

The Upright Japanese Yew likes to 
hold its arms at wide angles. The flat 
needles are parted like hair down the 
stem, with only an occasional rebel. The 
Dwarf Japanese Yew is more ruffly. Its 





wide needle-leaves grow all around the | 


stems. 

The Meyer Juniper is particularly fine 
for the rock garden, for its color and habit 
and because it may be trimmed as need be. 

There is a wealth of garden material in 
the prostrate junipers. The Japanese Ju- 
niper is a treasure. So are Creeping Juni- 
per, Sargent, Waukegan, and the rest. 

There is a garden gold mine in the 
semi-prostrate ones such as Savin, Andor- 
ra, Tamarix Savin, and Pfitzer. The Pfitzer 
Junipers are, without doubt, the most 
useful and adaptable. 

A young Moss Retinospora manages in 
some way to combine age-old dignity and 
the irresponsible fluffiness of a blue kitten. 

More should be said for young hem- 
locks. As shrubby young things they can’t 
be excelled for rock-garden background 
or under deciduous trees where a heavy 
undergrowth is needed. They are some- 
thing to wake up in the night and think 
about. 

It doesn’t take long for Scotch Pines to 
become picturesque, sturdy individualists. 

Hemlocks and yews are pleasant to 
work around. The junipers are prickly, 
clawing like cats if brushed the wrong 
way. Moral: Brush them the other way. 


Combinations 


ANnpD to top it all, just as tho the perma- 
nent interest, the lasting charm, the 
friendly all-year companionship of all of 
these lovely evergreens were not close to 
the acme of garden riches, there is some- 
thing more. We have learned that we can 
have, with a little thought and planning, 
that very special kind of distinctive beau- 
ty which comes with the association of 
evergreens and flowering shrubs. The joys 
of the rock garden are multiplied when 
behind it the pink fluffiness ok Memiiian 
Almond and Doubleflowering Plum is dis- 
played against flattering masses of shape- 
ly redcedars. Pale yellow Tulipa sylves- 
tris rising into the lower branches of bridal- 
wreath (Spitaea prunifolia) all strung 
with wee, white, button roses and over- 
hung with graceful hemlock sprays, car- 
ries our rocky bank up into gleaming, cap- 
tivating points of delightfulness. 
the valley the exciting color of Double 
Scarletflowering Quince and rosy-orange 
tulips take on a luminous glory below 
Silver Redcedar. Only lack of space puts 
a limit to such luscious, eye-thrilling 
combinations. 


I MIGHT as well confess that, to me, all 
evergreens are fascinating, evergreen 
nurseries are fascinating, evergreen cata- 
logs are fascinating. I wish I owned a tree- 
hungry farm. All the junipers are sirens. 
All the pines practice witchcraft. I know 
because I can’t shake off their spell. 


Down | 











For children 


WHAT TOOTH PASTE? 





LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 1s SAFE 


Take proper care of baby teeth to insure well-formed permanent teeth 


It is a sad truth that frequently children’s 
permanent teeth are faulty simply be- 
cause the wrong kind of tooth paste was 
used on “‘baby teeth.” 


Harsh, gritty dentifrices start decay in 
baby teeth. If unchecked this decay leads 
to extraction. Then the child bites im- 
properly. The natural form of the gums 
and mouth is changed. As a result, when 
permanent teeth appear, they are not in 
the correct position. 


How important, then, it is to choose a 
dentifrice that is absolutely safe for 
baby teeth as well as permanent ones. 
How important to have a dentist see the 
children once every three months. 

More than a million mothers are now 
using Listerine Tooth Paste, made by the 
makers of Listerine, the most trustworthy 





of antiseptics. In this up-to-date tooth 
paste are cleansing and polishing agents 
of the finest quality. They are specifically 
chosen because of their gentle action. 


Being harder than tartar they remove 
it quickly, without effort. But since they 
are softer than the enamel, they do not 
mar it. 

Start your children on Listerine Tooth 
Paste now. At the end of a week or two 
see how much brighter and cleaner their 
teeth appear. Note how firm and healthy 
the gums are. 

Incidentally, children do not fight Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. They are glad to use 
it because they love the pleasant flavor 
and the fresh, clean feeling it leaves in 
their mouths. LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
CoMPANny, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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“Rose Trellis’ — 
one of many beau- 
tiful and authen- 
tic Mountain Mist 
Quilt Patterns. 


Ww" Quilt 


both of them at an old- 
fashioned quilting bee”’ 


HOSE old-fashioned quilting bees 
must have been lots of fun. The 
women came early and stayed late. In 
between time they quilted and gossiped. 
I’m going to trythe same thing with this 
pair I’m making for our twin beds.” 
Perhaps you have never madea quilt. 
It is easy with Mountain Mist Quilt 
Pattern and Mountain Mist Quilting 
Cotton. These patterns give you a full 
size cutting guide, suggest colors, tell 
you how much of each color to buy, 
how many pieces to cut, and finally 
show you the design for the quilting. 
Nothing is left to chance or guesswork. 
But whatever pattern you use, fill 
your quilt with Mountain Mist Quilt- 
ing Cotton. Then you'll have the uni- 
form thickness and puffiness that marks 
the fine quilt. This all new cotton is 
already spread in one piece, bed-spread 
size, 81 by 96 inches. Because of the 
exclusive Glazene, you can handle it as 
you would a piece of flannel. Easy to 
quilt, too —the fine, lacy web of the 
Glazene eliminates resistance to the 
quilter’s needle. Sweet and clean be- 
cause washed only in filtered artesian 
water. Your quilt will wash well, too. 
FREE Pattern With Each Roll 


Genuine Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton comes 
in a quilt-block wrapper which shows many 
authentic quilt designs in full color. On the 
inside of each wrapper is a complete Mountain 
Mist Pattern ready to cut out and trace. Insist 
on the genuine by name. 

See how easy it is to make your own beautiful 
quilts. Send 20c (coins preferred) vith coupon 
below for the Mountain Mist Rose Trellis 
pattern shown above, and a catalog illustrating 
many other attractive quilt blocks. You must 
use the coupon below to obtain this pattern. 
The Stearns & Foster Company, Lockland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN a 


US PAT OFF 


_ QUILTING ‘COTTON 




















scenindnsautan dcesibcabintddhanevsnaseeve @ 
THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: — Enclosed is 20c (coins preferred) for 


the ‘Rose Trellis’ Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, 
Design 26. This coupon must be sent with order. 


Name......... 
933-BH 


Ww rite address plainly in marge 
[Copyright 1933 The S. &. F. Co.) 











30 Years Gettin g 
Ready for Our Fire 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


“become vacant and unoccupied and so 
remain for ten consecutive days”; if the 
household goods insured be removed, in 
whole or in part, from the premises 
specified; if fireworks or too large a quan- 
tity of kerosene or gasoline or benzene 
be kept on the premises. 

By all means, read that fine print. Get 
a new pair of spectacles, if the old ones 
are poor. It may be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you in the long run. 


REMEMBER, too, that the insurance is 
for the usual run of household goods, 
clothing, books, and the like, such are 
to be found in the ordinary home. Re- 
member that heirlooms and souvenirs and 
articles valued only because of their senti- 
ment to the owner, and without real in- 
trinsic value, are not covered in any 
regular insurance policy. Special in- 
surance must be carried on such items 
and their value established at the time 
of taking out the policy. 

The matter of an inventory of the 
household goods is most important. You 
will be surprised at the things you will 
forget having had in various rooms. You 
will not recall some of these until the 
final adjustment has been made and their 
loss will be a complete one to you then, 
for once settled the matter is not re- 
opened. The inventory should be kept out- 
side of the home which it covers, else it 
might be destroyed in the fire. The in- 


surance policies, too, should be kept off 


the premises; best of all, in a safety- 


deposit vault. 


Fire having started, and been discov- 
ered, the first thing to do, quite naturally, 
is to turn in the alarm. 

In the meantime, keep your head, even 
tho the crackle of the flames is scary and 
you think of the things you would like to 
save. The chair or book or small article 
which you might carry out of the burning 
home depreciates your insurance coverage 
to the value of the things thus removed. 
lor the insurance covers all the household 
goods equally, and $100 worth removed 
means that a policy of $1,500 is reduced 
to $1,400 before any computation is made 
of the loss on the other contents. 

Having had a fire, the home-owner or 
dweller should remember that the face 
value of the policy is diminished to the 
extent that he or she has been paid fire 
loss. For instance, if there has been a 
loss of $1,000 on a $1,500 policy, the re- 
maining value of the policy, until its 
expiration, is only $500. 


M )ST insurance companies either re- 
pair the damage to the home themselves or 
have a competent estimator—usually a 
man employed by a well-known con- 
tractor—go all over the premises, making 
a detailed, itemized list of every board 
and shingle required, the necessary plas- 
tering, wall cleaning and papering, the 
new window sash required; in fact, every- 
thing necessary to put the building i in as 
good shape as it was before. The owner 
can then accept from the insurance com- 
pany a check equal to the estimate, and 
do the work himself, or hire it out, at day 
labor, as he sees fit. The insurance com- 
pany does not object, if, having paid the 
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WHERE 


Can You See the 
MYERS Line 
of Water Systems ? 





T today’s low prices you can enjoy 
the luxury of a dependable supply of 
fresh running water at very moderate cost. 
See the complete Myers line. Simply send 
us your name and address and we will 
direct you to the nearest Myers Dealer. 


We will also send you, without cost or 
obligation, an attractive booklet which 
gives you the facts you ought to know 
before buying a water system for farm 
home, country estate, summer home and 
cottage, camp, resort, tourist and service 
station, rural school, hotel, institution, 
creamery, golf course — any dwelling or 
establishment remote from city water 
service. 

Myers prices today are very moderate. 
Yet Myers has never built a “bargain” 
pump or water system. 

Write us for free book- 


let and name of your 
nearest Myers dealer. 


THE F. E. MYERS & 
BRO. CO. 


87 Fourth Street 
Ashland, Ohio 


“Pump Builders Since 1870 


| MYERS 


Water Systems 







(W.S.-14) 


















Giant long-stemmed flowers in a superb mix- 
ture of colors. Top size, guaranteed bulbs. 
26 for $1.00; 100 for $3.85. All postpaid. 

















All best trumpet varieties—a delightful mix- 
ture. Large, round bulbs, guaranteed. 22 for 
$1.00; 100 for $4.50. All postpaid. 


14 SELECT HYACIATHS*1I°° 


Best colors mixed. Gorgeous sweet-scented 

flowers. Guaranteed bulbs. 14 for $1.00; 100 

for $7.00. All postpaid 

All three of the $1.00 offers, or three of 
one of the $1.00 offers, for $2.75. 


any 
BURPEE’S BULB BOOK is the most helpful guide to Fall 
planting. Tells all about best Tulips, 
Lilies, 


Hyacinths, 


Daffodils, 
This 


Finest guaranteed stock. 
Write today. 


Peonies, ete. 
valuable Book is free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
343 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Iris, 









FILMS ana PRINTED 


Any Roll—6 or 8 Exposures 3 O 
guarantee—your money back if not 


Reprints, all sizes, 4c 

satisfactory. Let us show you what we are doing for so 
many others. Send us two of your favorite negatives to- 
gether with this advertisement and we will print them and 
mail them to you without charge as samples of our work. 


COAST PHOTO SERVICE, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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insured the sum agreed upon for the loss, 
the insured decides to omit some shelves 
or a closet or put in cheaper material 
than had been used formerly. In our 
own fire we “made” around $100 by doing 
without some shelves and fixtures in the 
attic for which we did not care. 

I learned, from our fire, that the matter 
of insurance really starts away back when 
the home is built and that, while insurance 
should always be carried, there are many 
ways of preventing or stopping fires. I 
have learned the term “‘fire-stopping” 
since our fire. It means the sealing, with 
an incombustible material, of all hidden 
flue-like channels and open spaces within 
the walls and floors of each room from 
those of adjacent rooms. Open stairwells, 
dumbwaiters and laundry shafts, furred 
spaces in walls and cornices—all should 
be fire-stopped. 


THE basement, because of the heating 
equipment it contains, should be thoroly 
protected with incombustible materials. 
These open channels act as concealed 
flues for the heated air to escape from the 
basement to the attic. Fire-stops prevent 
this and check the rapid spread of fire. 
They afford time for help to arrive. 

This was impressed upon me in a talk I 
had recently with T. Alfred Fleming, of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
who told me that 60 percent of all home 
fires start in the cellar and basement. He 
went on to advocate fire-resisting doors, 
metal lath, cement plaster, and asbestos 
insulation, all of which come under the 
general head of “‘fire-stops.””. Mr. Fleming 
made many awfully good remarks, one of 
which I pass on to you here: “A good 
house is one you can get out of if it does 
catch fire.” 

The materials used for fire-stopping are 
usually brick, tile, metal lath, and plaster. 
Boiled cinders or ashes are the best fire- 
stopping materials and may be used with 
a mixture of sand or gravel. Crushed 
refuse mortar, plaster, or other materials 
containing sufficient, fine stuff to fill voids 
when poured into place are also good, 





es —% STOP 
" WitHour FirR&-stop 


When you remodel your home or buy 
new furnishings for it, be sure to increase 
your insurance or adjust your policy to 
these improvements, as seems necessary. 


[ Editor’s Note: Send at once for your 
copy of “My Better Homes & Gardens 
Household Inventory.” In this handy 
book you can list the contents of each 
room of your home, with the value of 
each article, and it will help you prove 
beyond question your loss in case of fire 
or burglars. It also contains many help- 
ful suggestions for caring for your prop- 
erty. Until November 1, we will send 
you your copy for only a 3-cent stamp! 
Address Box 5709, Meredith Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. | 
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HAVE YOU BEEN 
ASLEEP 


about lingerie 


soaps? 





Something happened not long ago 
in the soap world. Did you sleep 
through it? Or have you been awake 
—one of the early ones to find out 
about the new, improved kind of 
soap for fine fabrics, IVORY SNOW? 


IVORY SNOW is entirely differ- 
ent from old-fashioned hard, flat 
flakes. It is not flaked at all, but 
BLOWN. Its tiny, suds-rich round 
bits dissolve the way snow melts— 
quick as a wink, completely, and in 
LUKEWARM WATER! 


No wonder Ivory Snow is kinder 
to silks and woolens. . . saves colors 
... and is ideal for all the new quilted, 
crinkly and satiny weaves! There 
are four good reasons... 















































1. No danger of too-hot suds — 
because you don’t need hot water at 
all to dissolve Ivory Snow. 


2. No danger of soap spots — 
because Ivory Snow has no flat pieces 
to cling flat to fabrics and fail to 
rinse out. It dissolves completely. 


3. No excuse for rubbing— 
(which is ruination to wools, rayons 
and satins!)—because Ivory Snow’s 
rich suds gently coax out dirt and 
leave no soap spots to be rubbed out. 


4. No harshness — because Ivory 
Snow is PURE. It is made from pure 
Ivory Soap, which doctors approve 
even for wee babies’ tender skins. 


You couldn’t be kinder to your 
hands than to use Ivory Snow for 
dishes, too. Extravagant? — NO! 


A BIG package costs only 15¢. 
Enough Ivory Snow in this 


big 15¢ package to wash 
your silk stockings and un- 


derwear SAFELY every day at « 
for more than a month! 99 */i00 /o PURE 
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HERE IS 
INSTANT 
RELIEF 
FROM PAIN 


e Why tolerate unnecessary pain? 
Remove painful, unsightly corns this 
safe, scientific way. Blue-Jay stops 
the ache instantly —removes the corn 
in 3 days, —y occasionally requiring 
a second application. 

e The old days (dangerous days!) of 
cutting corns are gone forever. Don’t 
risk infection by cutting — and don’t 
risk harsh remedies. 

e Blue-Jay is a truly scientific prod- 
uct—safe—and tried. It has removed 
millions of corns, given supreme sat- 
isfaction for 35 years. Invented bya 
scientist—made for you by Bauer & 
Black, famous surgical dressing house. 


e Be kind to your feet. When a corn 
appears, remove it at once with Blue- 
Jay. 25¢ at all druggists. Special sizes 
for bunions and calluses. 





1. Soak foot 10 minutes 
in hot water; wipe dry. 
2. Apply Blue-Jay,centering 
pad over corn. How it works: 
A—Mild medication gentl 
undermines corn. B.-Felt 


pad relieves pressure, stops 
pain at once. C—Adhesive 
strip holds pad in place, 
prevents slipping... ... 
3. After 3 days remove plas- 
ter, soak foot, lift out corn, 


Se ee 


BLACK'S SCIENTIFIC 


BAUER & 


CORN REMOVER 


Name 





Street__ 





City. 


ORNS HURT? 








@ Free Booklet - Contains helpful information for 
foot sufferers. Also vaiuable exercises for foot health and 
beauty. Address Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St. , Chicago. 





Do Your Planning Now! 


[| Continued from page 16 | 


roots and take immediately to the storage 
place, for without ample drying time they 
are almost sure to decay. 


Pronies. When peony buds form but 
never open, it isn’t because they are too 
weak. It’s because of botrytis blight, or 
peony bud rot. To control it, cut the stems 
close to the ground and burn them. From 
the middle of September to October 15 is 
peony-transplanting time. Set the crown 
from 2 to 3 inches below surface, and no 
deeper. Too shallow planting may injure 
the buds, whereas too deep planting may 
rot the roots or fail to produce buds. Make 
large holes so the roots will not be 
crowded. 


Brenniats. The _ hollyhock, English 
Daisy, Canterbury-bells, sweet-william, 
foxglove, Iceland Poppy, and honesty— 
all these started from seed sown during 
summer—need fall-transplanting to the 
places where they will bloom. For maxi- 
mum flower display, foxgloves and Can- 
terbury-bells may be wintered in a cold- 
frame, then removed to the open bed in 





| spring. This, instead of being planted in 


the fall! 

Tho very hardy, hollyhocks hate ex- 
cessively wet feet. So that water will not 
settle near my hollyhocks, I plant them 
where the ground will slope away on all 
sides from around them. Spring rains and 
melting snow cause their thick foliage to 
decay. This decay is communicated to the 
plant’s crown, and from there extends 
downward to its roots. To prevent it I 
cover each plant with an old box, even an 
inverted flower pot, and uncover only 
when the spring rainy season is past. 


PERENNIALS. A general rule is to trans- 
plant spring-blooming perennials in the 


| fall, and vice versa. Old clumps, especial- 


ly, may need division and resetting. To 
prune away all weak and diseased roots | 
lift the entire plant, cut it apart, and re- 
tain just the strongest roots. With early 
enough transplanting, fall-planted peren- 
nials will become thoroly established by 
spring and will start into growth earlier, 
producing stronger root systems than 
those spring planted. The soil works more 
easily in autumn and, being warm, in- 
duces root action. 


TREES AND SHRuBS. When their leaves 
fall, trees and shrubs can be transplanted. 
In moving them avoid breaking the fine 
feeding roots. Keep all roots, while out of 
the ground, covered with wet burlap. Cut 
off smoothly all mutilated roots. For 
proper balance between root system and 
top, prune transplanted shrubs and trees, 
removing a third of the old wood. Of 
course, have holes ready, before lifting the 
shrubs—large holes, to allow roots to 
spread out naturally. After firming fine 
soil about the plant, water it well. 


Roses. There are many ways to protect 
roses from winter damage, but the most 
effective is to mound the soil. If possible, 
dig soil from between the bushes and heap 
it 6 to 8 inches around their base. After 
the surface is solidly frozen, spread hay 
or straw about 2 inches deep over the bed. 
In an exposed place the canes of climbing 
roses should be laid flat, covered with tar 
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Tells how to have RUNNING 
WATER for few cents a day 


Everybody wants running water in the home. But 


bow to get it at lowest cost? Which type of water 
system is best suited to your needs? A lot of ques- 
tions come to mind when you consider how you can 
have running water 
in your home. 


To help you, we 
have a new book 
which answers every 
question about run- 
ning water. You may 
have one of these 32- 
page books free! 


Eighteen pages of 
diagrams—full ex- 
planation of running 
water from cisterns— 
shallow wells—deep 
wells—rivers—ponds 
—lakes—springs. 
You should read it 
before you do any- 
thing about install- 
ing any water system 
—it may save you a 
costly mistake. With- 
out cost or obliga- 


LOWEST PRICES 
IN HISTORY 
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$5Qi 


= ay reo 
utely free. Fill outan Price: t 0. b. factory 
mail the coupon now —— —- 


while you think of it. types accordingly 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


1: veep Water Systems 
gine Motor dri: 
form and tone a 7 


MAIL THE COUPON 













Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S9 | 

900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 

Without obligation to me, send a copy of 

your new illustrated handbook on water | 

systems for homes and farms. 

My source of water supply is: | 
O Lake O Spring O Stream | 
O Deep well 0 Shallow well O Cistern 
Have you electricity? O Yes ONo | 
ee eeescedecees Svetenveneses | 
CS a eee - eee ieee 
Ws cccudsi4tsbesdbaska Rs x cwwindie abies 








Stove Prices Going UP 


Higher costs of iron and steel 
willincrease stove prices. Save 
4 to at present low Factory 
RICES. Send for FREE cata- 


log. 800,000 customers. 200 
styles and sizes. Porcelain En- 
\ ameil Coal and nges, Combi- 


mation Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, Heaters. Furnaces. 
Only $5 down. 24 br. ship- 
ppeste. 59 De s Frre trial. 
sfaction Guaranteed. 
Kalamazoo StoveCo. Mfrs. 
81 Rochester Ave. 
00 Michigan 
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1 Special Offers, to plant this fall 
Maes Postpaid Order NOW! BU 
Giant Darwin Tulips, all col - 
14 Fragrant Hvacinths, all cee. i. 
22 Trumpet Daffodils, assorted 1. 
$7 Colorful Crocus, all shades $1. 
All Four, 119 Bulbs, for $3.50 
Write today for Vicke Bulb Book Pree 


JAMES VICK, 
St.. Roch 










7 N.Y. 























THE FASCINATION OF THE EVERYDAY 


(Sandpaper) No. 2 of a Series 
Sandpaper Isn’t 
SANDpaper 
L -) 


Ornrpinary sandpaper is not sandpaper but 
guartzpaper, for it is made from quartz rock, 
not from sea sand, as is commonly supposed. 
Sea sand isn’t sharp enough. 

To make sandpaper tremendous pressure is 
brought to bear on the quartz to crush it into 
grit crystals which are then cleaned and graded 
by sifting them thru woven-silk screens. 

Next, thru a coating machine runs a big roll 
of manila paper, going between rollers, one of 
which revolves thru a glue trough, spreading 
a coating of hot glue on one side of the sheet, 
and waterfall-like the grit crystals descend on 
top the glue. The paper is then looped on racks. 
When it is dry a sizing machine thru which the 
paper is sent further anchors the crystals to 
the paper, which after being cut into sheets and 
rolls is ready for market. 

Wood-smoother, paint- and varnish-remov- 
er, and rust-eraser on tools, golf sticks, skates, 
and the like, sandpaper also will take greasy 
accumulations from cooking stoves, clean 
ignition contacts, and may be used as an ink- 
eraser, match-scratcher, pencil-sharpener, and 
manicure file. A very fine grade, the finest ob- 
tainable, applied with very little pressure, will, 
moreover, clean suede shoes and considerably 
remove shine from serge. 

A tip: A sheet of sandpaper grasped in the 
hand will loosen tight fruit-jar and glass-con- 
tainer caps. 

Another: Sandpaper rust from your tire rims 
and you lengthen the life of your inner tubes. 





paper, then with 
straw overcoats, 
mulched. 


soil—or wrapped in 
and their roots leaf- 


Water Garpens. Waterlilies need 
some winter protection. The hardy ones 
are comparatively easy to winter. In ce- 
ment pools where the water can be 
drained, pack leaves between the boxed 
plants and cover with boards. Then 
spread on more leaves, held in place by 
evergreen boughs. 

To winter the tropical waterlilies, tho, 
take them from the pool before a freeze. 
Remove leaves and store the tubers in 
pots in damp sand down cellar, where the 
temperature stays around $0 or 55. 


Finauty. Everything unsightly should 
be cleared away. | go over the border, cut 
all old flower stalks close to the roots, burn 
the old leaves and stalks (one control of 
disease and insect pests). | gather stakes 
and trellises used as supports, to store 
them. Of course, no rake nor hoe hangs 
over the fence, and no spade nor trowel 
is left neglected. I scour them with sand- 
paper till they shine, paint metal parts 
with light oil (used crankcase oil mixed 
with kerosene is good). For the garden 
must be neat always and as attractive 
as possible when winter’s curtain falls. 
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STOOPING strains stockings. If silk MOTHERS strain their stockings scores of times each day. 


has lost elasticity by wrong washing 
runs often pop needlessly. 


If stocking elasticity has been preserved the Lux way, stockings 
give without breaking— you avoid many a costly run. 


CUT DOWN RUNS 





FROM (4/7011 STRAINS! 
he 


Runs... Runs... RUNS! Usually 
stockings aren’t to blame. When 
new, stockings have an e/asticity— 
a live “spring’’—that lets them 
give under strain without breaking. 
Stretch—then spring right back 
again! But do you know that this 
precious elasticity may be destroyed 
by wrong washing? 

Ordinary soaps often contain 
harmful alkali that weakens elas- 
ticity. Rubbing with cake soap 
tends to leave threads lifeless and 





EVEN PUTTING ON your stockings can burst 
a thread weakened by wrong washing—don’t risk it. 


flabby, too. Then even common, 
everyday strains are apt to snap 
the weakened threads. 

But Lux is especially made to 
preserve e/astici/y in stockings... 
keep the silk “‘live’’—able to stand 
those daily strains. With Lux there’s 
no rubbing, and Lux has no harm- 
ful alkali. Anything safe in water 
is safe in Lux. 

Stockings washed in Lux wear ever 
so much longer and keep their fit bet- 
ter, too. It takes only two minutes! 





LUX saves stocking Elasticity 





THE LUX WAY OF WASHING keeps 
stockings like new so much longer. Women 
everywhere find it’s the thrifty way. 


. . . . . 


And Lux is so pure, a little goes so far! Mrs. 
L. Y. Conahey says: ‘‘I kept count myself— 
did 378 items with one box of Lux: 65 pairs 
Stockings, socks; 18 blouses, sweaters; 22 
nightgowns, pajamas; 12 suits underwear; 
63 pieces silk lingerie; 10 batiste aprons; 83 
doilies, tea napkins, towels; 105 handker- 
chiefs. And I did the dishes for 5 days.”’ 


Betrer Homes & Garvens, September, 1933 
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hudden in 


your 


BASEMENT 


You can find it with 


CONCRETE 





This is the time to salvage that 
wasted cellar space, and make a 
room that all the family will enjoy 
through the winter months. It’s not 
expensive . . . Not if you use con- 
crete for floors and portland cement 
plaster for walls and ceiling. Con- 
crete will make your basement recre- 
ation room dry, fireproof, and liv- 
able. Want suggestions? Just send 
for information on various ways of 


reclaiming your basement—for 







playrooms, for bright, dry laundries, 
and for food storage. 










A bright, healthy corner for 
the children or a room for 
all the family—reclaimed 
Srom wasted cellar space. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Room 119—33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me suggestions for getting the most 
utility out of my basement. 





PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 





When Ladies 
Meet at Club 


They Need These Home Service 
Bureau Booklets 


* 


No MaTTER what type of club in- 
terests you most bridge club, 
child-study club, music club, or gar- 
den club... the Better Homes & Gar- 
dens Home Service Bureau has just 
the booklet you need. Clubwomen 

everywhere have 





==] discovered how 

| helpful, authori- 

iat: tative, and truly 

Lancheon— inspirational 

Oflenurt.. | these club book- 
lets are. 

Vv Perhaps you’re 

y on the program 

committee of 

your club this 

Y year. If so, you’ll 








find you simply 
can’t afford to be without one or all 
these good booklets. But they will 
interest every club member, whether 
or not she is an officer or committee 
member, and every homemaker. 


BripGe-LUNCHEON 
MENUs...... 25c 
Impress your 

bridge club this fall 

with a delicious and 
different luncheon 
menu...chosen from 
this attractive book- 
let of 12 unusual 

luncheons. Ruth \S 

Jacobs, director of | = MENTAL HEALTH 

The Tasting-Test 

Kitchen, wrote this of YN6 cute __& 

booklet, and it is fill- J 

ed with good sug- 

gestions, color 
schemes, recipes, and all sorts of good ideas. 











THe GarpeN-CLuB HANDBOOK..... . 50 

This book will help you put new life and in- 
terest into your garden-club meetings. If you 
are an officer or committee member, it will 
save you hours of time in worry and planning. 
All garden-club members should have a copy. 
Send for yours today! 


ProGram SuGcGestions For Music-Stupy 
Grovups.... 
This is an invaluable booklet for those ar- 
ranging programs for music clubs. It contains 
12 carefully selected 
programs for a year’s 





= Sea acnio ate study. It has addi- 
a =i tional valuable infor- 
r) | mation, too, includ- 
Sepia i ing the birth dates of 





SUGGESTIONS i 81 composers, listed 
fm | by months for easy 
| reference. 

MUSIC-STUDY GROUPS 

sft | Tue Puysicat Care 

} AND Hasir TRAIN- 
ING OF THE PRE- 
ScHoot Cup. 50c 

THe MENTAL 
HEALTH OF THE 





P Se esse ee ee eS = 








Better Homes & Gardens is proud of these two 
handbooks written by its child-training spe- 
cialist, Gladys Denny Shultz. In these two 
books; Mrs. Shultz gives the same type of 
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Sani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 









SANI-FLUSH cleans stains, rust, 
smudges and all other discol- 
orations from the toilet bowl. 
The porcelain gleams like new 
every day in the year. 

Sani-Flush eliminates the 
cause of toilet odors. It not 
only cleans the bowl, but also 
cleans and purifies the hidden 
trap which no other method can 
reach. 

Sani-Flush cleans thoroughly 
and saves you work. Simply 
follow directions on the can. 


It is not an ordinary cleanser. 
Sani-Flush is made especially 
to clean toilets. Also it is effec- 
tive for cleaning automobile 
radiators. Directions on the can. 

Sold at grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores, 25c. The Hy- 
gienic Products Co., Canton, O. 














Good- ‘Looking 


WINDOW 


SHADES 
for 10+? 
ce Pe 






YES- 
Here’s My Secret 


I BOUGHT 10c Clopay window shades. . . 
for I discovered that I could get wonderfully 
colorful chintz patterns that I never have 
found even in shades. And the way these 
new shades wear is a treat. It’s so easy, too, to 
replace old, cracked shades the Clopay way. I 
just attach the new shade to the old. roller. No 
tacks or tools needed. It’s surely worth any 
woman’s time to see Clopay Shades, with the 
variety of colors and patterns — at only 10c. 

At All Sc and 10c Stores and Many Dept. Stores 

Send 3c Stamp for Color Samples 
CLOPAY CORP., 1236 York St., ~Cincianati,O. 
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practical, approved information written in the 
same friendly, helpful style that is hers each 
month in the magazine. Both these books are 
arranged for a club year of nine months, with 
programs suggested for two meetings a month. 
Besides full discussions of the various subjects, 
there are questions and answers and suggested 
supplementary reading. Any mother would 
find either or both of these books excellent for 
individual study, too, whether or not she be- 
longs to a child-study club. 

Concise outlines of both the books, with the 
programs suggested but without the textbook 
material, may be obtained in quantity for your 
club for 10c each. 


Tue Cuiitpren’s Party Book...........25c 
There are complete plans for a dozen unusual 

children’s parties, in this booklet, including 

decorations, games, and refreshments. 


You’ll Want These Leaflets 
Only 4c each 


* 
Garden Helps 


B-G-52 Making and Maintaining an Aquarium. 
B-G-10 Trees, Shrubs, and Vines for Autumn 
Leaf Effects. 

B-G-11 How to Have Continuous Bloom in the 
Perennial Garden. 

B-G-8 Bulbs for Fall Planting. 4 chart show- 
ing the color, height, depth to plant, and 
the best combinations-with other plants. 

B-G-29 Best evergreens for the South. 

B-G-49 Brief List of Evergreens for Home- 
planting. Most desirable evergreens 
for the shade, lawn specimens, and 
foundation planting. 

B-G-89 An Easy-to-Build Small Greenhouse. 

B-G-72 Herbs and How to Grow Them. 

B-G-82 How to Make a Lattice and a Fence. 

B-G-36 ABC’s of Lawn-making. 

B-G-61 How to Build the Informal Pool. 

B-G-19 Fifty Successful Shrubs to Plant in the 
Northern States. Complete table giv- 
ing the distance to plant, height, spread, 
flowering and fruiting season, as well 
as color of flowers and fruits. 


* 


Good Foods Ideas 


-F-11 Timetable for Canning Fruits and 
Vegetables. 
-F-12 Frozen Desserts for the Small Family. 
-F-30 The New Dessert Bridge. 
-F-14 Delicious Dishes From 
Shelf. 
How to Make Delicious Jellies. 
2 A Week of Menus for Elizabeth Ann. 
Menus for the child from 2 to 6. 
-9 Luncheon Menus for Every Occasion. 
-F-4 Delicious Muffins and Popovers. 
-1 Roll Recipes. 
-13 Sandwiches and Sandwich Fillings. 
-21 Dietetic Values of Different Vegetables. 
-26 Ways of Using the Flavor Vegetables. 
-16 Thrifty Company Dinners. 
ay 
ak 
-1 
-3 


the Pantry 


_F.3 
ne 
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Twenty-four Candy Recipes. 
3 Casserole Dishes. 
5 Chart for the Use of Leftovers. 
1 Real Chicken Pie. 


of ~Bo who hehe hehehehe) 


Have You Sent for Your Copy 
of the Scrapbook? 


Keep your leaflets, your clippings, 
and your notes, in the handy, sturdy 
looseleaf Better Homes © Gardens 
Scrapbook. It is only 75c a copy com- 
plete, or 60c without its 11 index tabs. 
Address all orders to The Home Ser- 


vice Bureau, 5609 Meredith Building, 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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| WONDER HOW MRS. 
DUNCAN GETS HER 
WASH SO SNOWY. 
SHE'S ALWAYS THROUGH 
HOURS EARLIER 
THAN | AM, TOO 

















WHY DONT YOU 
ASK HER? 








OH, | COULON'T 00 

THAT, FRANK 
SHE'D THINK | 
WAS “NOSEY* 

















| DONT SEE WHY 
SHE'D PROBABLY 
BE PLEASED IF 
YOU ADMIRED 
HER WASH 







; 























LATER THAT MORNING 
































{DONT BELIEVE | 
EVER SAW A WHITER 
| WASH THAN YOURS, 
. MRS. DUNCAN! 









THANK YOU ITS BECAUSE } | 
USE RINSO. 
CLOTHES 4.0R 5 SHADES 
WHITER THAN ANY SOAP 
'VE EVER USED 


| DISCOVERED MRS. DUNCANS 
SECRET TODAY. SHE USES 

RINSO. IT SAVES SCRUBBING 
AND BOILING — THATS WHY 
SHE'S ALWAYS THROUGH 


SO EARLY ~—— 


ee | 


= 











IT GETS 

























NEXT WASHDAY 









OH, FRANK— RINSO 
IS MARVELOUS | / 
ITS LIVELY SUDS 
MAKE DISHWASH- 
ING SO MUCH 
EASIER, TOO! 






WELL, HOW 00 
YOU LIKE (IT? 












It’s safe for your finest 


cottons and linens 
— white or colors 





“Use Rinso!” say makers 
of these 40 famous washers 


ABC Faultless Prima 
AmericanBeauty Fedelco Princess 
Apex Gainaday Rotarex 

| Automatic Haag Roto-Verso 

| Barton Horton Savage 

| | Bee-Vac Laundryette Speed Queen 
Blackstone Laundry Queen —- 
Boss Magnetic Uaiversal 

Cinderella Meadows 088 

| Conlon Mengel Westinghouse 
Decker National Whirldry 

| Dexter **1900"" Woodrow 
Fairday One Minute Zenith 


In tubs, Rinso soaks out dirt — saves | 
| scrubbing. Clothes last 2 or 3 times longer— 
you'll save lots of money! The home-making 
experts of 316 leading newspapers recom- 
mend Rinso. Gives twice as much suds, cup 
for cup, as lightweight, puffed-up soaps. 
Get Rinso at your grocer’s today. 

A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 








_ — 













most women 


buy the lerge 












The biggest-selling package soap in America 
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This Fall is the Time 
to REFURNISH YOUR HOME! 

















am ei ey. 
ee a sere: age 
4 a 1 . 
: 
s. ro | ay 
dpe aged ee 
ol aan ; | 
ie oc. no 
AFTER 
Here is how one 7 oF Nia'B 
, i. oe 
family transform- ‘ 
J bs 
ed their old din- Huss 


ing-room with a 
new window and 
new furniture 


Enter Your refurnishing 





BEFORE 


project in the $3,000 Better Homes Contest! 


Ir IS amazing how one or two new furni- 
ture groupings can completely change the 
appearance of a room. For an example, study 
the dining-room shown “before and after” 
above. How about your own home? Isn’t 
there a room or two which you’ve been long- 
ing to refurnish? 


Better Homes & Gardens urges you to buy 
that new furniture this autumn. Prices are 
going up. In the fall, furniture stores and de- 
partment stores are particularly well pre- 
pared to fill individual furniture 
requirements. Do not hesitate to ask your 
furniture dealer for his expert advice. Many 


your 


stores have interior decorating departments 


Moines, lowa. 


I plan to __ 


Name _ 





Street 


and send me free, 


without charge, will help you plan 
And, 
this autumn, you can enter that room in 
Better Homes & Gardens’ $3,000 National Bet- 


ter Homes Contest, with its 116 cash prizes! 


which, 


your rooms. if you refurnish a room 


This great contest closes December 31st. 
No matter what sort of home improvement 
you are making this year, whether inside or 
outside your house, be sure to enter it in this 
Send the entry blank, and 
a FREE 


copy of a valuable 64-page book, “New Ideas 


contest at once. 


we will send you by return mail 
for Modernizing Your Home,” which con- 
tains the complete contest rules. 


‘ «4 FREE ruis IDEA BOOK TO ALL WHO ENTER THE 


CONTEST! SEND ENTRY BLANK TODAY! 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Contest Editor, 5509 Meredith Building, Des 
Please enter my name in your Better Homes Contest, 


” 


postpaid, “‘New Ideas for Modernizing Your Home. 
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Images of Magic 
[ Continued from page 28 | 


Even today a simple pinhole camera 
will make creditable photographs, and 
anyone can experiment with the principle 
of the camera obscura and the pinhole 
camera by lighting a match or candle and 
allowing it to shine thru a pin-pricked 

cardboard onto a piece of paper. The 
image you will see if you do this 1s a crude 
cousin to the images formed in the elabo- 
rate cameras of today. 


Air. MAILS speed across continents 
these days, yet photographs do not need 
now to spend even these few hours in 
transmission from place to place. Like 
words, they can now be sent by telephone. 
A major news event occurs on one side of 
the continent, news photographers cap- 
ture the picture and rush it to the picture- 
sending machine, which sends the photo- 
graph piece by piece over long-distance 
telephone lines as variations in electric 
current. 

Responsive to the modern cry “Speed! 
More Speed!’ the chemists have made 
photographic film that requires less and 
less light. Photographs can be taken on 
duil and rainy days with the speed film 
not generally available. Special cameras 
with large-diameter lenses allow snapshots 
in the theater or on the boulevards at 
night. 


THe photographic film has also been 
made more responsive to lights of all 
colors. The ordinary film used to be 
capable of “seeing” only the blue, violet, 
and invisible ultraviolet radiations. It was 
practically blind to red. Panchromatic 
film, that is, film sensitive to a large range 
of colors, is now available, due to the dis- 
covery that certain dyes would make the 
photographic chemicals portray colors in 
their proper light values. So successful has 
this sensitizing proved that it is now pos- 
sible to photograph in the dark a hot iron 
by the invisible infra-red or heat waves 
it emits. The photographic plates used 
must be kept in a refrigerator to prevent 
heat from fogging and spoiling them. 

All these improvements in photography 
are welcome and helpful to you and me. 
They also help scientists, engineers, 
astronomers, doctors, and detectives. 

Special cameras carried by airplanes 
now map large areas in peace and war; 
surveying can be done photographically; 
new facts about the universe are discov- 
ered by the codperation of astronomer, 
photographic plate, and telescope; doctors 
use cameras as well as stethoscopes, and 
photographs uncover clues the unaided 
eyes cannot see. 


PuoroGRAPHICALLy, the world is 
on the silver standard. There is a chemi- 
cal kinship between the brown-glass silver- 
nitrate bottle in the medicine cabinet and 
the roll of film for your camera. 

Without silver the picture record of the 
world would not continue to be spread 
before our eyes. Tons of solid silver are 
used in manufacturing motion-picture 
film, roll film, plates, and other photo- 
graphic material each year. Silver, metal- 
lic sister to gold, may be most familiar to 
you in dimes, quarters, and half dollars, 
in knives and forks, in jewelry. It is most 
useful to you and the rest of the world 
thru its service to photography. 











Food Secrets of Spain 


[ Continued from page 26 | 


stop, there is a famous Bouillabaisse, 
which is made of fish boiled in oil, onions, 
tomatoes, all colored with saffron and 
crowned with laurel leaves—a dish im- 
mortalized by Thackeray. There, my di- 
gestion perservering, at a sidewalk café 
(the home of the average Frenchman who 
sleeps at home and dines abroad), amid 
chestnut trees and flowering plants, on 
some boulevard famous for its sparkling 
gayety, I shall introduce you to this fa- 
mous dish, and such others with which 
the chef may be persuaded to acquaint me. 

One of the special egg dishes which the 
old Andalucian cook taught me to make 
was 


BAKED EGGS 


(One Serving) 


SEPARATE the yolks from the whites 
of two eggs, being careful not to break 
the yolks. Beat the whites until stiff, add- 
ing, finally, 1 teaspoonful of grated cheese. 
Have ready 2 rounds of buttered toast 
and place on each 1 tablespoonful of 
either minced cooked chicken or ham. 
Divide the beaten white in half, mound 
upon the meat, and drop a whole egg 
yolk into the center, nearly burying it. 
Sprinkle with salt, add a light dash of 
pepper, and place in a slow oven (325 de- 
grees) for 10 to 1§ minutes, until both the 
yolks and the whites are set. 
Another version of an egg dish is 


SPANISH EGGS 


Cook 6 eggs until hard, remove the 
shells, and cut the eggs in half lengthwise. 
Meanwhile make a sauce as follows: Fry 
2 strips of bacon until crisp, then break 
into small pieces. Cook 1 small chopped 
onion in the bacon fat for 3 minutes, then 
sprinkle in 2 tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir 
briskly and add 1 chopped green pepper, 
1 cupful of finely shredded celery, and 2 
cupfuls of canned strained tomatoes 
(about half pulp and half juice). Simmer 
for 20 minutes, add the bs acon, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of shredded parsley, 14 te: aspoonful of 
salt, and lg teaspoonful of pepper. Pour 
the sauce hot into a hot serving dish that 
is low and wide. Add the eggs, yolk-side 
uppermost, so that just the tops show 
above the sauce. Serve hot. 

TURKEY WITH CHESTNUTS 

Clean and cut a young 8-pound turkey 
into individual serving pieces, as for fry- 
ing. Sprinkle generously with salt and 
paprika and let stand in the refrigerator 
for 30 minutes. Then place in a kettle 
with 2 cupfuls of boiling water, including 
any juices which may have been drawn 
out of the turkey. Cover closely and stew 
slowly for 2 hours or more. At the start 
of the last half-hour of cooking add 1 
pound of European chestnuts which have 
been blanched in boiling salted water and 
peeled. When the turkey is barely tender 
remove from the kettle (the liquid should 
be practically gone when the turkey is 
tender), flour each piece, and fry until 
crisp and brown. Remove the turkey to 
a hot platter, add the chestnuts, roll 
about in the butter, add 2 cupfuls of thin 
cream, bring to a boil, and thicken with 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Pour over the 
turkey, garnish with parsley, and serve. 
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Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 





Exact size of grains, with the coats unbroken, after they are puffed to eight 
times their natural size. 


The Food That’s Shot From Guns 














Surprise your folks tomorrow morning with a dish of 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

Serve them this crisp and delicious food — four times as 
porous as bread. It will melt in the mouth. 

Your folks will say, “Why, this is great. Let us have it 
every morning.” 





Exploded by Steam 


This is the way we make it: 

The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into bronze guns. 
Then those guns are revolved, for forty minutes, in a heat of 
550 degrees. That heat turns the moisture in the grain to 
steam, and the pressure becomes terrific. 

Then the guns are fired. Instantly every starch granule 
is blasted into myriads of particles. Thus the kernel of grain is 
expanded eight times. Yet it remains unbroken — shaped 
as before. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c—Puffed Rice, 15c 


You owe these most delightful foods to Prof. A. P. 
Anderson. 

He was seeking a way to break up starch granules. 

Starch that is unbroken will not digest. And cooking 
breaks up only part of it. So he sought a way to blast every 




















granule to pieces by exploding the moisture in it. 
When he did this, he found that he had created the most 
enticing cereal foods in existence. 


Serve it Tomorrow 








Get Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
Your folks will like them better than any other cereal 
food, in existence. Begin tomorrow morning. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


Better Homes & Garpens, September, 1933 
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Fruit Jars 
must stay sealed 


ri’ Y fresh jar rubber will seal a jar. 
The jar, however, must remain 
sealed—for months, ‘perhaps years. 
Cheap rubbers harden, crack and let in 
air, causing loss and spoilage. Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers seal and stay sealed 
because they are made of new, live 
rubber that stays alive. And at 10¢ a 
doz., 3 doz. for 25¢, less than a penny 
a jar, they are the cheapest canning 
insurance you can buy. Ask, by name, 


GOOD LUCK* 
Jar Rubbers 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


Used by home canners everywhere for more 
than 20 years. Highest quality. More sold 
than any other kind. If your dealer hasn't 
them, order direct from us. 


SEND FOR TEXT BOOK 


Our Home Canners’ Text Book is most com- 
plete and reliable we know of. Follow ap- 
proved instructions. 80 pages of recipes, new 
methods, etc. With free supply of 12 doz. 
canning labels, gummed, and printed with 
names of wageneites, fruits, etc.—all for 10c. 
Send today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
22 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
IMPORTANT. W ben buying new jars, it will 
pay you to remember that Good Luck Jar 
Rubbers come packed with all Atlas E-Z 
Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. These are 
the only jars which come to you from the 
factors all equipped with the famous 
Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 

® Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping. 








carefree floors when you use “61” Quick 
Drying Varnish! Its glowing beauty lasts for years, 
without care or renewal— no polishing or rubbing. Sold 
by paint and hardware stores in Clear Gloss, Dull Finish 
and woodstain colors. Color card will be sent free, on 
request, with names of nearby dealers. Pratt & 
Lampert-Inc., 57 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Red Flannels! 


| Continued from page 19 | 


about .33. As these boards are about 4- 
inch thick, the figure becomes .66. As 
mentioned, white pine has a coefficient of 
.74. As building sheathing is usually sold 
34-inch thick, the factor for white-pine 
sheathing will be .74 divided by %, or .98. 
Obviously, if 4%-inch insulating board is 
substituted for 34-inch white-pine sheath- 
ing in a wall, less heat will travel thru 
this wall per hour. 


Ir HAS been discovered that numerous 
materials offer more resistance to the pas- 
sage of heat than most of our common 
building products; in other words, they 
have a relatively low Coefficient of Heat 
Transmission. Many of these materials 
have been made up into various forms 
and are sold as heat-insulators, either to 
be substituted for existing structural 
members, such as certain plaster bases for 
wood or metal lath, or as something to be 
used in addition to standard building 
construction, such as the quilted or the 
blanket type of insulation. 

There are perhaps four major classifica- 
tions of home-insulators as they are com- 
mercially sold. They are the board, the 
blanket, the bulk, or loose-fill, and the 
bat, or cushion. 


Tu E boards are usually sold in thickness 
of 44-inch, tho some of them are available 
in multiples of 44-inch up to 114 or 2 
inches. Most of these boards, besides being 
insulators, have certain structural appli- 
cations and may be used as sheathing, 
plaster base, or even as a final interior 
wall finish. 
not be confused with plaster boards, how- 
Plaster boards, the essential con- 


ever. 
stituent of which is plaster, usually 
between layers of cardboard, are sold 


mainly for wall-finishing purposes as a 
plaster substitute and have practically no 
value as insulators. As mentioned, the 
thermal conductivity of the board form of 
insulation averages around 
This, as we said, becomes .66 for the 4- 
inch form. Most of this type of product is 
made from compressed vegetable fibers of 
various kinds, and therefore cellular struc- 
ture predominates. 


Boarps of cork cannot be strictly plac- 
ed in a classification with the board forms 


| considered, for while cork is rigid in form, 
it is sold primarily as an insulator and is 


not readily usable as a substitute for 
sheathing or wall finish. It forms an ex- 
cellent plaster base, however. These boards 
are usually sold in thicknesses from 1 inch 
to 3 inches and have a slightly lower coef- 
ficient than the typical insulation boards, 
averaging about .30, They may be applied 
to masonry walls by cementing or they 
may be nailed to wood-framing. Masonry 
walls are usually more difficult to insulate 
than frame walls unless the foregoing 
method is used. 

The insulating bat, which is a cellular 
product, is manufactured from limestone, 
slag, and other similar materials, pulver- 
ized and heated to a very high tempera- 
ture and then subjected to a steam jet. 
The resulting material is compressed and 
cut into squares of various thicknesses 
and is very simple to apply, as the cush- 
ions are made slightly wider than the stud 
spacing of the wood-framing members, 
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These insulation boards must | 


.33 per inch. | 





ew ?... 
I haven't bought 
a new thing 


but wall paper! ‘ 





HIS woman has marvelously im- 

proved her home by using some of 
the World’s Fair patterns of Mayflower 
Wall Papers. Send at once for colorful 
book featuring these and other new 
Mayflower designs in model rooms easy 
to duplicate. Mayflower is the nationally 
trade marked line with name on selvage 
ofevery roll. Every paperis correct style— 
tested and approved for color fastness, 
smooth hanging and long wear. Redec- 
orate this fall—costs are still low. Send 
for Mayflower style book and then 
consult your local wall 
paper man. 






“Ss MAYFLOWER 
WALL PAPERS 


‘ 7 

: at S MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, 
Dept. BH., Rogers Park Station, 
' Chicago, Ill. 

: Send free’ “Mayflower wall papers and new ways 
: to use them.’ 
A 

H 

’ 

; 

‘ 
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Name 





Street and No. 
City 














National favorites, 1932. Five first awards, 
29th Annual Exhibit, American Peony Society. 
James Boyd Memorial — American Home 
Achievement Medal. Six first awards, North- § 
west Peony Show. Triumph of 66 years’ inten- 


SEND FOR NEW FALL CATALOG—Over 200 
gorgeous varieties—singles, doubles, Japs—all 
colors—early, midseason, late. New French 
Own-Root Lilacs — Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. Write. 
PEONY FARMS, Ine. 


BRAND 
131 E. Division Faribault, Mirin. 











-s 
Skin Health Derived from Daily 
Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: ‘‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3K, Malden, Mass. 














WRIGHT'S 
SILVER LREAM 


s ENAMELED 
Re RIGERATORS 
and GAS STOVES clean. 
Send for free booklet 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
33 Emerald Street, Keene, N. H. 
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thus allowing the material to be wedged 
into place. 

Under the blanket type of insulation 
we have perhaps a half dozen or so well- 
known brands available. These consist of 
flexible materials, having high insulating 
values, placed between layers of paper. 
Because the insulating material in this 
form of insulation can be more loosely 
packed, the heat transmission averages 
about .27. The method of application is 
to “tuck” the “blankets” in between the 
frame members of a home. 


"THEN we have the various bulk forms. 
These are either poured, blown, or packed 
between the house frame members, and, 
due to their loose nature, fill the entire 
space into which they are placed. One of 
the common methods of application is be- 
tween the outside sheathing and the in- 
terior plaster of a frame wall. Or they 
may be placed between the ceiling joist 
over the plaster of the top floor of a house, 
to various thicknesses. These products 
vary from .27 to .66, but form better insu- 
lation, as they are commonly applied to a 
greater thickness than the boards or 
blankets. 

The amount and type of insulation to 
be applied to your home should be deter- 
mined by yourself on a reasoning basis. 
The insulation values. of the different 
products are available at insulation deal- 
ers or from the United States Bureau of 
Standards (Washington, D. C.). Choose a 
number of insulators available from deal- 
ers in your neighborhood, then determine 
the thickness to which they can practically 
be applied to your home. From this and 
their Coefficients of Heat Transmission, 
calculate the actual insulating value by 
dividing the coefficient by the actual 
thickness. The cost per square foot in- 
stalled can be determined and the most 
insulation for the money expended is a 
matter of simple calculation. 


FUEL-SAVINGS is only one of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from insulating. 
An insulated home will have more uniform 
temperatures thruout by virtue of the 
insulation’s reducing wall infiltration and 
bringing about a more uniform heat loss. | 








Babson Says Retail 
Prices Will Go Higher! 


* 


Better Homes © Gardens is 
given special permission to re- 
print the following advice from 
“Babson’s Reports”: 


“Stock up fully on personal and 
household equipment and supplies 
at the earliest possible moment. 
Retail prices are going higher.” 


This is passed on to you as a 
special service. We suggest that 
you consult advertisements in 
Better Homes & Gardens, all of 
which are guaranteed, in “Our 
Pledge to You,” as to quality of 
their products. 








* 
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There are no extremes o/ temper- In 
ature where this heating method 
is used, no sudden changes from 
overheated air to chilly rooms so 
dangerous to the health of the 
aged and to little children. Wit 
Superfex Heat Director stove, o 
can choose the method of he 
the amount of heat, and direc 
of heat rays to meet the\ged. 


















AZING NE 
STOVE DIRECTS 


HEAT HAYS 












pa 


e J o + do 
Gives choice of circulating — w: 
e As 

warmth or directed io 

° 

radiant heat * 

da 

The new SUPERFEX Heat Director Ne 
heating stove gives you just the heat 4 


you want—all day, all night—with the De 
least attention. It does away with dirty 




















;fuels and ashes in living rooms. New, 22 
convenient stove heat! 4 
mé 
Four shutter-like projectors on each sai 
of three sides can be opened to direct dis 
the radiant heat rays at any angle to- yor 
ward the floor or other surface where an: 
you want greater warmth. Shutters pa 
on each side may be opened inde- wa 
pendently. See illustration. For circu- its 
SUPERFEX Heat lating heat, close all the shutters and Id 
Director No. 1007 i 
open the top damper slide. en, 
An 
The modern vaporizing burner uses Th 
inexpensive light domestic fuel oil. Ca 
The fuel reservoir is removable for ro 
Arrows indicate convenient outside filling without dis- of 
direction of cir- turbing the fire. obs 
ne Seen Ask your dealer fora SUPERFEX Heat = am 
asin sechans ened Director demonstration this week. Send is 1 


heat rays. 
the coupon for our free booklets now. 






















Oil Burning HEATING 


The Mark 
PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE CO. 4 




















Glowing Warmth PERFECTION STOVE 
COMPANY 


for Cold Corners 7701-A,PlattAvenue taal 
Chase chills from cold spots Cleveland, Ohio 
| anywhere in the house with a 
portable Perfection heater. Please send me additional information about : 
Firelight models have trans- OSUPERFEX Heating Stoves 


parent globes of Pyrex brand oom 
glass. Others, all metal in choice CPERERC TAOS Rareile Ranga en 


of finishes. Prices as low as $5.50 
(slightly higher in the South, Name 
the far West, and in Canada). 

St. or R. F. D. 


PERFECTION = mop Sua 
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When hands are extra-dirty, ordinary 
toilet soaps get only the surface dirt. 
Part of the dirt that’s left stays on the 
hands. The rest rubs off on your towel. 

Give your husband Lava Soap and ai// of 
the dirt will go where it belongs—down the 
drain. Lava’'s fine, powdery pumice gets the 
dirty-dirt—even around knuckles and nails— 
in less than a minute. Glycerine and other 
oils protect the skin — make Lava safe for 
children’s grimy hands and knees. Lava saves 
you money, too, because it outlasts ordinary 
soaps 3 to 1. 


FREE—a full-sized cake of Lava. Address 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. 326, Box 1801, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Give full name and address. 


LAVA SOAP 


Gets the Dirt — Protects the Skin 


























Send for 
Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


Many of spring's most welcome 
flowers are grown from bulbs which 
must be planted in the fall. Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue lists and de- 
scribes them all—tulips, hyacinths, 
narcissus, and many others, as well 
as seeds and plants. 
Mailed early in September. 


If you are not on our list, 
write for your free copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. C, 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


DREER’S 














eaneneie As it May Seem 
Real manure (best of fertilizers) can now be made 
from garden rubbish without animals by a newly- 
discovered scientific process. A powder called 
ADCO turns vegetable matter into genuine man- 
ure. Use it yourself, in your garden. Send for 
“Artificial Manure and How to make it,’ FREE. 
ADCO, 1741 Ludlow S&t., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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The World Tomorrow 


to the United States are set forth in The 
Challenge of Europe, by Sherwood Eddy 
(Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., $2.50). Coached 
by Norman Angell, we may discount a 
little Mr. Eddy’s generalizations as to 
“the attitude of the French, ” or “how 
the German people feel,”’ but ‘the facts he 
tells as he gives us the panoramic picture 
of Europe today are truly fascinating. 
The most interesting of his chapters deal 
with Italy and Russia, for it is there that 
the most spectacular changes have taken 

place. But experiments in government and 
economic readjustment spread over the 
entire map of Europe, and each of these 
experiments has an immediate bearing on 
our own problems. I do not believe that 
Mr. Eddy intends this book to be taken 
as profound scholarly research, for ob- 
viously it has been written too hastily and 
covers too broad a field, but it has the 
same vivid timeliness as a_ well-written 
newspaper. 


\¢ HEN we leave the international field 

and come to our own country’s problems, 
I hope you will read Lonely America, by 
Lothrop Stoddard (Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, $2.50). It is a book with which 
I personally disagree on every page, but 
I realize that those of us who are pacifists 
and internationally minded must be able 
to meet the very attitude which Mr. 
Stoddard expresses. We envisage a world 
of peace and accord, but we must be 
armed with knowledge to withstand the 
commonsense arguments of those who 
advocate bigger and better navies and 
armies, national rivalry, and all the other 
sensible-sounding follies that have all but 
wrecked our entire civilization. 


OnE of the major ills of our sick world 
has been over-production, or on the other 
side, under-consumption. In “The Con- 
sumer, His Nature and His Changing 
Habits,’ Walter B. Pitkin (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, $4) considers in great de- 
tail just what the consumer does want. 
He emphasizes that it is a mistake to talk 
of unlimited consumer demand, for things 
are not all important. The center of life is 
the family and the home, and consumer 
needs are vitally concentrated right there. 
In this as in all of his books Professor Pit- 
kin is pointing out to us the way to get 
out of life its most rewarding satisfactions. 
The book is refreshingly positive, and per- 
haps open to some narrow academic criti- 
cism. But as I have said before, one of the 
pleasures of adult life is intellectual dis- 
crimination. No _ intelligent grown-up 
need swallow any book, hook, line, and 
sinker, and assertions which challenge in- 
telligent disagreement are quite as useful 
as those which merely elaborate one’s own 
pet theories. Life Begins at Forty ($1.50) 
and The Art of Learning, ($2.50), both 
published by McGraw-Hill, are two more 
books by Professor Pitkin which you will 
find aggressive and most stimulating. 


A PROFOUND piece of scholarly re- 
search which many economists are calling 

“epochal” is The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, by Berle and Means 
(The Macmillan Company, 3.75). Lewis 
Gannett writes, ““This book is more 
worth studying by those who really want 
to understand America in 1933 than the 
assembled literature of all the techno- 
crats, Communists, or orthodox econom- 


| Continued from page 10 | 


ists combined.” The 200 great corpora- 
tions which dominate American industry 
are studied with scholarly impartiality 
and it is shown how far removed indi- 
vidual stock ownership is from company 
control. 


One of the outstanding achievements of 
Hoover’s presidency was the research made 
under his direction by 500 trained eco- 
nomists, professors, students on “the 
trend of our times.” The preliminary sur- 
very has been brought out in 2 volumes, 
Recent Social Trends (McGraw-Hill Book 
Corporation, $10). These volumes will 
serve as a source book for students of our 
rural, industrial, political, and economic 
life for years to come. I do not urge you 
to sit down and read these volumes thru 
from cover to cover, but rather use them 
as one would a most fascinating encyclo- 
pedia, for this encyclopedia is built around 
our own people—their developing aspira- 
tions and warning failures. The authors 
pass no judgments upon the trends as 
they have analyzed them but allow the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 

One of President Roosevelt’s brain 
trust, Rexford R. Tugwell, in his latest 
book, Jndustrial Discipline and the Gov- 
ernmental Arts (Columbia University 
Press, $2.50), turns from a discussion of 
the destructive tendencies of the past to 
a challenge for the future. The same ag- 
gressive ingenuity that built our great 
industrial machine must rise to meet the 
social need and turn that great power to 
achieve plenty for all, rather than excess 
for a few. I found Professor Tugwell’s 
book a real clarion call to aggressive drive 
and a welcome change from the despairing 
economists who say, “ Dear me, and tut, 
tut—things are in a mess, but what can 
we do about it?” 


RatHer than read any of the newest 
books on that too quickly dropped theory 
of technocracy, I suggest that you read a 
little book, first issued in 1919 by Thor- 
stein Veblen, The Engineers and the Price 
System (Viking Press, $1.50). Mr. Veblen 
was our most original American econo- 
mist, a genuine creative thinker, and you 
will find this thought-provoking and also 
good fun to read, for it is written in a 
delightfully ironic mood. 

But even after we’ve produced the mil- 
lennium by our planned society, we will 
still be individuals, subject to the same 
hungers, satisfactions, and hopes as ever. 
Social betterment is no good unless it leads 
to individual growth in happiness. As a 
guide to real standards of value, I still 
consider Walter Lippman’s book Preface 
to Morals (The Macmillan Company, 
$2.50) one of the best I have ever read. It 
quite really fortifies you from within and 
gives to the modern, thoughtful adult a 
genuine philosophy. Individualism—An 
American Way of Life, by Horace M. 
Kallen (Horace Liveright, Inc., $2), em- 
phasizes the need for escape for the indi- 
vidual from the standardizing mold of 
life. And Civilizing Ourselves, by Everett 
Dean Martin (W. W. Norton & Company, 
$3) is an excellent guide to use to follow 
the history of man’s developing thought. 


More power to you! If you read every 
one of these books you’ll be in your com- 
munity a beacon light pointing the way to 
the richer, fuller, better life of tomorrow. 
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Beauty Any Town 
Can Have 


Erma Dutton 
For More Beautiful America 
Contest Committee 


One of Enderlin’s (North Dakota) 
three parks is close to the business district 
and adjacent to the railway station. The 
roadway from the passenger station leads 
past the park to the main business section. 
Newcomers who traverse this route im- 
mediately feel that here is a town with 
some pride—natural reaction to well-kept 
lawns and grounds made beautiful with 
elms, evergreens, and flowering shrubs. 

The population of Enderlin is 1,800, 
Not every town of this size has even one 
park, and certainly Enderlin would not 
have had three except that the one just 
mentioned cost the city nothing. It was 
presented to the park commission by 
public-spirited employees of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
road and other interested citizens. The 
tract which it occupies 
originally was covered 
by broken down ma- 
chinery and weeds. A 















committee secured spe- 
cial permission for the 
park project, and the 
beautification fun began. 
By solicitation money and planting stock 
were found. Many thousands of yards of 
soil had to be moved to obtain a level 
grade and fill a slough area. 

But all this happened five years ago. 
Today the difficulty of the task is for- 
gotten in enjoyment of the results. 

People want to live where streets are 
wide and clean and planted. Those re- 
sponsible for the Enderlin park felt this 
strongly. Better Homes Gardens has the 
same conviction, which is the reason for 
the More Beautiful America Contest now 
in progress. The More Beautiful America 
Contest Committee, Better Homes ©& 
Gardens, Des Moines, will send you full 
information about the Sweepstakes Prize 
of $1,000 and the Civic Beautification 
Achievement tablets, with rules govern- 
ing the competition, immediately upon 
receipt of your application. 

















Jean McLain has used 
Imperial Glencraft te 
No. 3743 in this ‘te \ 
Charming English ie 

Dining Room. Psa. sonst Pea 


sai -_ 


Make Your Walls “Part of the Picture’’ 


Let Jean McLain show you 
what wallpaper can do for your home 


Walls can be just ‘walls’’—or they can be attractive, colorful contrasts against which 
your present furnishings take on new life. 


Wallpaper can work this improvement for you. But not just any wallpaper. It must 
be skilfully designed—tastefully selected to blend with the atmosphere of the room. 
Imperial's decorative artists have done this first job for you. And now Jean McLain is 
ready to give you her expert advice on selection, at absolutely no cost or obligation. 


Just fill in the coupon. If you're thinking of more than one room, send Miss McLain 
the details of each. She'll check through Imperial’s wide range of attractive patterns, 
and send you actual selections of the ones most appropriate for your requirements. 


You'll find Imperial Wallpapers practical as well as beautiful. They're not afraid of 
light—not even the soft pastel finishes. Imperial’s Glenfast and Glencraft Papers meet 
or surpass every U. S. Government specification for non-fading qualities. And there 
are papers to fit every purse, as well as every purpose. 


Mail the coupon today, and let Miss McLain show you this quick, economical way 
to home attractiveness. The coupon will bring you also our helpful booklet, ‘‘Good 
Taste in Wall Decoration."’ Imperial Paper and Color Corporation, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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FOR A BATHROOM— 


that has plenty of light, 


FOR A LIVING ROOM 


—large and dark, Jean 


os deal 


: 






Jean McLain would use 
Imperial Glencr aft No 
5013. Herfree advicewould 


be helpful to you. 






perial Glenfast No. 3003 


Let her tell you what és 


best for your room. 





FOR A NURSERY — 
with plenty of sun, Jean 
McLain would use Imper- 
sal Glenfast No. 3883. But 


f 


since her advice is free, 


why not ask her for addi- 


FOR A BEDROOM 


with Northern exposure, 


Jean McLain would use 
Imperial Glencraft No 
5053. Her free advice will 


help you choose the exact 








~es 
* 


} ? P 
tional suggestions! paper jor your room. 


IMPERIAL /))2hea 


GLENFAST "a0 wa GLENCRAFT 
BOTH OF WHICH ARE GUARANTEED FAST TO LIGHT 








Jean McLain, c /o Imperial Paper and Color Corporation, Dept.B 2, Glens Falls, New York 


Please send Imperial W allpaper Scheme at no charge to me (1). Please send your booklet 1 
I expect to paper my Living Room () Dining Room () Hall! 1 Bedroom (whose? 

0 Sun Room (— Bath 2 Kirchen 9 The 
Room is Large () Medium (J Small (1 Sunny (J Dark (J. The Furnishings of the Room are 
(period?) seed Color scheme preferred ...... 
neene Extra details 
Name..... Street and Number 
Cay. ... , State. 
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“MY GRAPE 
JELLY 


WON 


1ST PRIZE 


thanks to my never-fail 
recipe, o ouye Mrs. W. H. Miller 


HEN my Grape 

Jelly won first 
prize for fine flavor, 
color and texture at 
the California Fair 
last summer, many of 
my friends asked me 
for my recipe. 

“T told them, ‘ You 
will find the recipe, 
~~. along with 88 others, 
~ right in the booklet 
thate comes with every bottle of Certo!’ 

“T give Certo and those Certo rec- 
ipes full credit for my own success in 
jelly making. With Certo, I boil my 
Grape Jelly only 4% minute.- I can 
make a whole batch in only 12 min- 
utes from the time my fruit juice is in 
the kettle—and I get more glasses too, 
because costly fruit juice does not 
boil away.’’ 
Allgrocershave ¢ 
Certo. A prod- 
uct of General 
Foods. 













FREE RECIPE BOOKLET a 


8 Recipes under label 
on every Certo bottle 











Have youa 
WINDOW 
PROBLEM 


Send for 
this book 


CORDU NET 


\ indow problems found in 
the best American homes, and photographs 
of the actual solution of these problems. Twenty-four 
pages of the most authoritative information everassem- 
bled and illustrating a variety of Quaker curtain styles. 

Fashion today calls for a film of lace or net at every 
window. Quaker curtains are beautiful and stay beau- 
tiful through years of use. 

At your favorite store, $1.50 to $10.00 a pair. 
QUAKER LACE COMPANY 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. & 


For the enclosed 10 cents (stamp or coin) 
please send me the new Window Problem Book No.1 A. 


Name 





Address 











A Treasure Chest 


Arrives 


[| Continued from page 24 | 


fun to make believe that you are jewelers 
designing a beautiful ornament when you 
plant your bulbs,” Aunt Larkspur may 
suggest. “For your big center jewels you 
might use a cluster of five of these pale 
amethyst tulips named Valentine, leaving 


enough space in front of them for purple | 


pansies to be put in next spring.” 


“Clusters of sparkling white grape- | 


hyacinths or white pansies around your 
ruby tulips will be lovelier than dia- 
monds,” Aunt Larkspur will surely say. 

“T think I would like white diamonds 
with my ruby tulips,” another member 
suggests. 


Anp then Aunt Larkspur will tell you 
not to place your ruby colors where they 
will detract from the soft pink tulips or 
pale lavender amethyst ones. It is better 
to put the very bright- colored flowers 
near the entrance of a garden or ina little 
corner where they will not take your at- 
tention away from the more delicate tints. 

“But I ordered snowdrops, Aunt Lark- 
spur. Didn’t they come?” Marilyn, anoth- 
er member, will chime. 

As Aunt Larkspur places the precious 
bag of pearly snowdrops into Marilyn’s 
eager hands she may suggest that you 
will all want to visit Marilyn’s garden 
next spring to see the snowdrops in blos- 
som. “They and the dainty yellow winter- 
aconites are the flower heralds of the god- 
dess of spring,” she will tell you. “Aren’t 
they funny -looking little bulbs?” she will 
continue. “One hardly knows which end 
to plant up. If you examine the winter- 
aconite bulb carefully you will notice one 
side has a little budlike swelling which is 
the place from which will grow a tiny 
cup of gold surrounded by a green, ruff 
leaf. This end should of course be placed 
on top. Sometimes the snowdrops and 
winter-aconites push their jeweled fingers 
thru the earth before King Winter has 
taken off his robe of snow!” And then 
Aunt Larkspur will tell you how to plant 
most attractively: 

PL ACE the snowdrops and winter- aco- 
nites together in clusters of 25. They 
would enjoy growing at the base "of a big 
stone in the rock garden. And they would 
also look lovely under the old spicebush 
or playing in and around the goldenbell 
(Forsythia) bush. With them you might 
plant a cluster of blue scillas. They also 
blossom early. I am sure that our native 
woodland flower children, the bloodroot 
and hepaticas, would love to join their 
spring party! 

“Ah, here are your garden stars, the 
daffodils!” President Marguerite will ex- 


claim as she lifts the bag of daffodils in her | 


hand. “Can’t you just picture them danc- 
ing among the green fiddleheads of ferns in 
the woodland garden?” 

“T want to plant my narcissus close 
enough to the pool’s edge so that they can 
see their reflection in the water,” 
the Juniors will surely say. 


Anp then one of our club members who 
is supposed to have a flower legend ready 
to tell you at each meeting will speak up 
and say, 
see itself in the water is an interesting | 
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one of 


“Planting narcissus where it can | 


‘| just wish 
my master 


had’em!" 





IF you LovE 
They torment him. 
They carry tapeworm 


your dog, rid him of fleas. 
They cause skin troubles. 
eggs that infest him with worms. 
GEANT’S Skip-FLEA Soap” or “SERGEANT’S SKIP- 
FLeA Powper’’ will positively kill every flea. 
“Sxrp-Fxrea Soap” is mild, soothing. Fine for the 
dog’s coat. “Sxrp-Frea Powper’”’ dosen’t just 
stun fleas. It kills them quickly. Sold in stan- 
dard and big extra-value tins. 


Write for Free “Dog Book.” 


For your dog’s sake, we urge you to write today 
for a free copy of “‘SEr- 
GEANT’Ss Doc Book” on 
the care of dogs and 


Either “‘Ser- 





Freep Your 


Doc on treatment of their dis- 
“SERGEANT’S Doc eases. Contains a 
Foop” “Symtom Chart” that 


tells at a glance what 
ails your dog. It may 
save his life. Full of 
information essential to 
every dog owner who 
really cares about his 
dog’s health. 


It contains Fresh 
Beef, which he 
must have for 
Strength, Health 
and Stamina. 











Our veterinarian will advise you without cost 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1164 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Dog Medicines, Lids Toronto ALY 
Sergeant’ 
DOG MEDICINES 


"A medicine for every dog ailment” 





Madonna Lilyyore white 


scented. Blooms in June, 16 


tol5 tostalk. Set in Aug. or Sept. 
Blooming size bulbs 3 for 35c, 10 
for $1. postpaid. Order now. 


R al Lil white, shaded pink. 
eg YBicoms : July, clusters 
of Gor more. Plant in fall. Bloom- 

ing size poo 3 for 2Sc, 13 for 


$1.00 A. aid. 

Isbell’s piiCatalogFREE— Illustrates 

bulbs and perennial plants for fall planting. 
ISBELL SEEDCO., 601 Mech St., J Mich 








Varieties Fragrant Red Iris labeled and postpaid 
for only thirty cents in stamps. Extra plants 
for quick orders. Who is the Patron Saint of 
Iris growers and why? My free Golden Floral 


Folder tells. 
A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon. N. Y. 





-—_—..CUT ME OUT_— 


MMan to take up landscape work. Must be satisfied! 
| with $35 weekly at start No experience needed. 
j Handle orders for roses, evergreens, shrubs, fruit trees, 
berries, for old and new customers 


LEMMONS CO., Dept. BH-9, Newark, New York| 





BULBS PEONIES Many choice varieties to name. 
Send for catalogue. Tulips, 
late-flowering mixture, $2.00 per 100, smaller, $1.00: 
fancy Darwin mixture, $3.00. Narcissus mixture, $3.00, 
smaller, $2.00. Peonies Cahuzac, Mikado, Solange, 

Therese, $2.50. All postpaid. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 
Cold bottle, hot bird; 


FREE Boo in demand everywhere 


- PR Royal Squabs, up 2 to 3 times chicken prieee, Make 

money breeding them; ready for the market in 25 ve We ship 
everywhere on 3 months trial. Write now for big f ree 68-page 
, send four cents stamps for postage, learn why and how, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., G00 H St., Melrese, Mass. 
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(7 it’s Free with 
every purchase of 


French's Bird Seed 


French’s Bird Biscuit is a tonic- 
treat your canary will enjoy— 
a tempting tid-bit of the health- 
giving foods he would find for 
himself if he could fly outdoors. 
It sells regularly for 10c, but is 
free to you in every package 
of French’s Bird Seed. Your 
bird needs it. 


Bird Seed 


WITH FREE BIRD Biscuit & 


ee ee ee = 


FR E One week's 


right feeding. 
The R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
2122 Mustard Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Send me sample package of French's Bird 
Seed and French's Bird Biscuit—FREE 


Name 
Address 
Cir 


Vly 


If you want Free “*Canary Book’ check here( ) 


SORE TOES 


Quickly Reliowed -)P vented 


Makes New or Tight 
Shoes Comfortable! 


You won't experience 
even the slightest discomfort after you apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads! These thin, soothing, 
protective pads take off all pressure on the 
sore spot; heal we irritation overnight; pre- 
vent blisters; cushion and relieve bunions; 
and quickly and safely remove corns and cal- 
louses when used with the separate Medicated 
Disks included in every box. Double value 
now at no extra cost. At all drug, depart- 
ment and shoe stores. 


Dr S cholls 


Zino- 


Put one on—the “Ppa pain is ds 











idea because the old Greek legend says 
that Narcissus was a too beautiful youth. 
He was always bending over the water’s 
edge looking at his lovely reflection. After 
a while he fell in love with his own image. 
Finally he pined away and died because 
the beautiful reflection in the water would 
not speak to him. The water nymphs 
mourned so long for Narcissus that finally 
Queen Proserpina caused a_ beautiful 
flower to grow in his place by the water’s 
edge. They named this flower Narcissus, 
and it is so renowned for its beauty that 
poets and musicians have sung of its 
loveliness ever since.’ 

“Our gardens would not be complete 
without flowers that have such interesting 
legends,” Aunt Larkspur will comment. 
“Why not plant a drift of these creamy 
white narcissus among the white birch 
trees along the pool’s edge? To their lovely 
company you might add white lily-of-the- 
valley , white violets, and bloodroot!”’ 


V4 HAT is the difference between nar- 
cissus and daffodils?’ another member is 
sure to ask. 

To which Aunt Larkspur or Queen Mar- 
guerite will answer. “Narcissus is the 
Latin word and daffodil the English word. 
Some of them are yellow with long trum- 
pets; these we call daffodils. Others have 


short little frilled cups which we think of 


as narcissus. One day last spring a little 
4-year-old Junior Garden Club Kinder- 
gardner was walking thru the garden. 
Suddenly she stopped in front of a cluster 
of daffodils and, stooping over, started to 
talk into the long yellow trumpet.” 

“What are you doing, dear?’ she was 
asked. 

“Jus’ talkin’ in God’s telephone,” 
answered. 

Perhaps some of your members will 
have other interesting stories to tell about 
their little sisters and brothers who are 
Junior Garden Club members. When they 
are thru telling stories someone is going to 
ask, “‘Do we need to cover our bulbs after 
they are planted, Aunt Larkspur?” 


she 


Anpb Aunt Larkspur will tell you that 
in cold climates, when the ground has 
frozen in November or December, you can 
put a light cover of leaves over ‘them to 
help prevent alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. Even this is not absolutely necessary. 
Your bulbs are very hardy and will come 
up anyway. 

Then Aunt Larkspur or your Junior 
Garden Club secretary Jonquil will dis- 
tribute the bulbs to each of you to take 
home and plant in your gardens. Of course 
she will tell you to be sure to make a 
record in your Junior Garden Club note- 
book of the place that you have placed 
each kind of bulb, and that if you want 
to know how to make a planting chart on 
paper, just to write Cousin Marion a let- 
ter, calling her the kind of bulbs you are 
planting and inclose a 3-cent stamp. Ad- 
dress your letter to her at Better Homes & 
Gardens, Des Moines, and she will then 
send you a bulb chart that will explain 
just how deep to plant each of them. 


JoNQUuIL will also announce that he has 
received word from Junior Garden: Club 
headquarters that all new Junior Garden 
Club members who enroll this month will 
also receive this same leaflet. 

Write Counsin Marion, The Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America, 5309 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. Inclose a 
3-cent stamp and she will tell you all 
about our club fun! 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, 





Dr. nerey 
~) writes 
é 
letter 







M.D., 


Utah, 


Edward S. Pomeroy, A. B., Salt Lake City, 


.» + about IRON 
FIREMAN heating 


Winter before last, Dr. Pom 
eroy's heating bill was $199.77 
with liquid fuel. Last winter 
it was $40.50 with Iron Fire- 
man Automatic Coal Burner. 
So Dr. Pomeroy wrote us a 
letter. Here it is: 

“The total savings on fuel 
alone amounted to $136.27, or 
approximately 77° 
ing with oil. Just imagine. 
“In about two years this saving will repay the cost 
und in years after it will continue 





> over heat- 


Dr. Pomeroy’s residence. 


of the Iron Fireman, < 


to pay me dividends almost sufficient to pay the taxes 
on my home, to say nothing of the increased comforts 
of better and uniform temperatures in our home. No 
one in our family has had a cold during the winter, 


and [am telling you asa physician, that is something. 
“We have not used our grates or fire-places all 


winter, and in contrast to the year previous, during 
which we were never really comfortably heated, this 
year we were forced to open our bedroom windows 


every evening for a few hours to cool the rooms off for 


a comfortable sleeping temperature 


‘‘Let me add also that before I had the Iron Fire- 
man installed, | was somewhat apprehensive and 
reluctant to accept what I thought might be an added 


burden in fueling the stoker and removing the clinker. 
Let me say to those who have not had the happy 
experience that it is no burden. In fact, I get a ‘kick’ 
out of going down once every evening and putting in 
a few hods of coal and removing the one clean clinker. 
I get as much of a thrill of admiration as I would in 
carrying a bucket of water to a thoroughbred pet 
horse. No, gentlemen, it is not a dirty added burden. 

“And quiet—I have to go down in the basement at 
times, to ascertain if the stoker is really working. 

“Yes, sir, I could almost write a book about 
the Iron Fireman."’ 


+ bd * * . « + 


Write your name and address on the coupon below 
and we will send interesting literature about Iron 
Fireman. Or, if you wish, an Iron Fireman dealer will 
make a free survey of your own heating plant and an 
accurate estimate of what Iron Fireman can do for you. 


Visit the Iron Fireman exhibit, 
Home Planning Hall, Century 
of Progress, Chicago. Iron Fire- 
man is made for homes and for 
commercial boilers up to 250 
h. p. Easy monthly payments, 





IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





(C0 Send literature 


C) Please survey my heating plant 


[) Home Type of business 


Name 


Address. BH-7 
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SNUG HARBOR 


The story of a home built around a spinning wheel, 
a flintlock rifle, and an old ship's lantern 


L, ALL began in the “Fo’castle,” tiny home 
which the doctor and his wife had perched on the 
back of their city lot. 


There they had waited until the time should 
come when they could build a real Colonial house 
around their spinning wheel and flintlock. When 
the time did come, they found that they hadn't 
reckoned on “Chips,” stubborn old ship’s car- 
penter, who brought them his cherished lantern— 
and new ideas about hurrying. 


What happens when city architect, ship’s car- 
penter, and doctor-builder get together is an in- 
triguing story, full of interest and practicality for 
people with “dream homes” of their own. 


Snug Harbor is one of many features in the Oc- 
tober issue of Better Homes & Gardens: Combining 


Colors, a “how-to” article, presents the views of | 


our readers on planning spring garden colors 
NOW. Old Favorites Re-Styled is a story on de- 


liciously different cuts you can have your butcher 


make from everyday pieces of meat. Novelties for 
34 gives advance notice of new types of flowers 
youll want to grow next year. For you clever 





homemakers who want to brighten fall rooms, | 


there’s inspiration in an article about draperies. 


Your friends will be just as interested in these 
and the many more October features as you will 
be. Won’t you tell them about this splendid big 


issue in store for them and use the order blank in- | 


side the front cover to send in their subscriptions? 
Better Homes & Gardens, you know, attributes its 
success to friends who “tell friends.” 


If you would like a liberal cash commission and 


a FREE garden book for sending in the subscrip- | 


tions of these friends of yours please write to 5409 


Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa—TODAY. 


BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS 








Better Homes & Garvens, September, 1933 














Gay Goats 


FOODS ROMANCES 
Coffee, No. 2 of a Series 


In ARABIA—romantic Asiatic Peninsula of 
Sheik-led tribes, its east and south coasts 
lapped by equatorial waters, on the West 
separated from Africa by the Red Sea—about 
1200 years ago, says legend, an Arab goat 
herder, amazed, watched his goats become 
frolicsome after eating certain pretty shrub- 
berries about the size of small cherries. 

Bewildered the Arab ran quickly to a neigh- 
boring monastery, told the abbot, who speedily 
returned with him, gathered of the berries, and 
made a brew (millions now call it coffee) to 
serve his monks, who often fell asleep over 
their prayers. The results delighted him. 

Later coffee berries were used as medicine. 

Still later places which sold only cups of 
coffee became the first men’s clubs—jokingly 
called “penny universities” in London, where 
the most famous ones flourished and where a 
cup of coffee cost a penny. In them daily 
gathered such now-renowned literary men as 
Samuel Johnson, Joseph Addison, Alexander 
Pope, Oliver Goldsmith, Daniel DeFoe, and 
Sir Richard Steele, of the writing team of 
Addison and Steele. 

At the American port of New York, in 1683, 
English-born William Penn paid $4.68 a pound 
for coffee for his Delaware settlers. 

Coffee berries, picked by hand, must be 
hulled of pulp and inner “parchment,” leaving 
two silver-skinned seeds (coffee beans). These, 
skins removed, are a semi-translucent blue or 
green—known to planters, importers, and 
coffee-refining houses as “green” coffee. To 
bring out the flavor they are roasted light, 
medium, dark, or Italian or French (very dark). 
The United States likes its coffee medium- 
roasted. 

More than half of the coffee produced in the 
world—1,728,569,000 pounds, $300,000,000 
worth, or 12 pounds per year per person, is 
consumed by the United States, most of it 
shipped from Brazil, some from Colombia. 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


| Continued from page 23 | 


can keep your matches and pipes some- 
where else.” 

Doggone it—that’s all the thanks I get 
for growing those fine strawflowers for her. 


hot /5 Showing visitors around after 


dark with a flashlight, I dis- 
covered that the little dwarf pink Si/ene 
schafta is out, blooming cheerily when 
rock-plant bloom is scarce. It is hardy and 
easy to grow from seed. 
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MTL, 


and save money! 


OIL-O-MATIC 
HUSHED HEAT 


RICES of 

practically 
every material 
used in the manu- 
facture of Oil-O- 
matic have ad- 
vanced. Oil-O- . 
Matic prices must soon be raised. But 
they’re still the lowest in the history of 
Oil-O-Matic—which heats more homes 
than any other oil burner in the world. 
Don’t let the opportunity slip. You'll 
save money on the burner, and the 
burner will start to save you money 
the very day you turn it on! Costs less 
to run than hand firing. Installed in 
any type heating plant—steam, hot 
water, vapor or warm air. Ask your 
Oil-O-Matic dealer for a Free furnace 
inspection. Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corp., Bloomington, Illinois. 






































WILLIAMS 


LO-MAT 


HEATING 
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SAVE % THIS 
EASY, THRILLING WAY 



















..- Over 2 million 
enthusiastic customers. 


You, too, will find it a fasci- 
nating New Experience to 


send us a bundle of 
Your OLD Rugs 
and Clothing... 


and 10 days later receive 
luxuriously soft, modern 
<REVERSIBLE RUGS 
that will win the praise 
of family and friends. 


FRE TO EVERY 


READER 
...mail coupon or 1¢ 
postal and we will send 
you the beautiful big 
new Olson Rug Book 
that shows 58 lovely 
new Oriental, plain 

or Early American 

patterns in actual 


. colors in model 
: Pe rooms. Sizes for 
ee every need. 


"OLSON RUG Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO & 
= Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. B-10 = 
: Gentlemen: Mail your latest Rug Book, FREE! : 
: ener 2 : 
s : 
& Address... 8 
s : 
8 RS Cyr ee State kinetin ae 
= Our 59th Year. We have No Agents ©1933 ORC. 5 





/6 Seven more varieties of 
opt: “glads” are out. Marmora— 
soft purplish lavender—is different in 
color from any other “glad” I ever saw, 
large flowered and wonderful to behold, 

Last night it rained—the 


ri first good rain in seven weeks, 


I just sat up in bed, leaned out of the 
window, and kept watching it until long 
after midnight. | was afraid that if I went 
to sleep it would stop. 

We start early tomorrow morning for 
Indiana, so I should go to bed early to- 
night. 


Z 793 Tonight Maggie and I had 

‘ dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Rose, in Muncie, Indiana. Mrs. 
Rose showed us her garden with a fash- 
light. She has a long grass walk, with per- 
ennial borders on each side, backed by 
native shrubbery and overhung in part 
by trees. | saw some Primroses more at 
home than I ever saw them before, with 
columbine, monkshood, and other plants 
that love some shade. On the other side 
of one hedge she has propagating frames 
where she grows many of her own plants. 

After dinner we went over to the 
country club, where I was on the program 


of the Muncie Garden Club. The thing | 


I’ll remember longest about that meeting 
was the large, low bowl filled with roses 
grown by and brought there by the presi- 
dent of the club, Miss Mary Louise 


Carmichael. 
deft 27 Today I spied black spot 
: coming on my rose leaves, 
after I had kept it off all summer. This is 
a fungous disease that if allowed to 
spread will cause the leaves to dry up and 
drop. It is most likely to get a start when 
it rains a lot and previous spray is washed 
off. So I grabbed the dust gun this time 
and dusted with a mixture of dusting 
sulphur and dry arsenate of lead. 


Lept. 27 As I spade or cultivate I dig 


up a lot of white grubs. One 
reason for fall ground stirring is that it 
routs out these pests. I find that the pup 
likes them, so I feed them to him. He 





“I find the pup likes them”’ 


stands on the path and waits, or more 
likely pokes his nose under the spade to 
find more. I pulled up a plant that was 
dead and there was a white grub curled 
up in its roots as cosy as you please. And 
here I had blamed that killing on the 
drouth. 


30. As the month died the first 
met frost came and the ground was 
covered with tell-tale white in places. But 
nary asign of injury could I find, for which 
I’m thankful. It has been a month mainly 
of cleaning up, cultivating, getting things 
in order—and pondering over how much 
I can spend for peonies. 
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BEFORE YOU PUT ON NEW WAX 
WAX-OFF THE OLD 


Every woman who takes a reflected 
pride in her floors knows that fresh wax 
applied on top of old wax will not 
produce floors of lasting beauty. But, 
HOW to take the old wax off... what a 
problem that has been! 

That's why Waxoff was born! A chem- 
ist’s discovery, Waxoff is the only prod- 
uct of its kind in America. You simply 
dissolve this magic powder in hot water, 
apply to floor with mop, cloth or sponge, 
then rinse with clear water. 

Yet this quick beauty-bath paves the 
way for the fresh wax and, what's more, 
adds life and lustre to the floor! 

Remember, too, that Waxoff can't hurt 
the hands, can't explode. Best of all, the 
cost is small. AlOc carton whisks the wax 
off any floor. If your dealer is not sup- 
plied, mail quick-action coupon below. 


waxoff 


f7 OO 
Schalk Chemical Company 
350 East Second Street, Los 
Angeles. Forthe enclosed 
1Oc (stamps or coin) plecse 
send me a regular-sized package of Waxoff, postpaid, 





NAME 


ADDRESS tino 
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CLEAN HOUSE 


THE WAY 


LET 3- IN-ONE HELP YOU 





Three-in-One comes in handy time after 
time during housecleaning! It makes the 
sweeper easier to use. Takes squeaks and 
stiffness out of furniture casters. Quiets 
locks, hinges, window fede. Saves you 
sewing machine annoyance 
when you renew the drapes 
and curtains. 

Three fine oils are blended 
in 3-in-One to make it do 
these tasks better than any 
plain mineral oil ever can. 
As it lubricates, it cleans and 
hae a rust. All stores 

ave it, in the new handy 
cans and bottles. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 
CLEANS - LUBRICATES 


LOOK FOR THIS 

















TULIP TIME 
Is Here 


It’s time to take time, to decide on 
the ones you want. Time to order 
them. Time to plant them, any time 
from now till freezing. 

There is a distinct advantage in early 
ordering. It insures your getting all 
the ones you select. Stocks are full. | 
You get what you want. Later on the | 
favorites run out and that means 
disappointments. It's hard to tell 

which ones will be the fast-selling | 
favorites. So it's a friendly act on our } 
part in urging early ordering. Never 
rave we had as wide a range of va- 
rieties, or better bulbs, at such agree- 
able prices. 

Send for the new catalog. It's more 
worth your having than ever. 





Reg.U.S. Pat. 
Off. 





Use Tulipa Kaufmanniana freely. A | 
lovely variety for the rock garden or 
for naturalizing. It should be in every 
collection. 12 for $.85. 100 for $6.25 











16 Mentor Avenue 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 


Mentor, Ohio 








Round Pegs for Round Holes 


grade,” says Mr. Drake, “there occurs in 
the average boy and girl a mental waking 
up. For the first time they begin to think 
for themselves, and they do a good job of 
it, too. The adolescent is much more 
analytical and critical of himself—and 
others—than are most adults. He wants to 
know himself and the world he is so soon 
to enter. We try to help him.” 


In THE public high schools noted, a 
plan has been worked out to enable every 
boy and girl to make their own choice. 
Subsequent following of this choice is by 
no means obligatory, the idea being main- 
ly to get the adolescent to think about 
this tremendously important phase of his 
life, instead of drifting haphazardly. The 
vocations course is required for all pupils 
during the first year of high school, since 
an important feature is the help it gives 
in choosing the remainder of the high- 
school courses and determining upon the 
college career. A differentiation is made 
also between those who expect to go to 
college and those who must face the liveli- 
hood problem as soon as they leave high 
school. 

“This year we begin our class with a 
view of the world in which the boy and 
girl will live on reaching adulthood,” says 
Mr. Drake. “We discuss the community, 
how it is organized, how dependents are 
cared for, and we study the structure of 
the city, county, state, and national 
governments. 


THEN we give a complete overview 
of all the professions, the commercial 
occupations and the general industrial 
field. The boys and girls thus learn what 
is involved in all. This general overview is 
obtained partly thru textbooks, the best 
material being that prepared by the Pro- 
fessions and Vocations Institute for 
Research, Chicago, which gives detailed 
information about 52 different professions 
and occupations. Very valuable also has 
been the codperation of the Business and 
Professional clubs and the Kiwanis club, 
which send us as speakers men and women 
in the different fields, who describe their 
own vocations. 

“After the overview of all occupations, 
each student chooses one field for his own. 
He may not, of course, stick to this. Per- 
haps 30 or 40 percent will follow eventu- 
ally the line they choose in this first year 
of high school, but it is our thought that 
after studying one carefully they will ap- 
proach their final ehowe with discrimina- 
tion. 


Tre student finds out all he can about 
his field, part of the method being to in- 
terview men and women who are success- 
fully established in it. He tries to learn 
the preparation required, the conditions 
of work, the chances for advancement, and 
the qualities needed for success. After 
that he finds out all he can about himself. 
Here we delve into mental hygiene. 

“We study first the physical self and its 
relation to the success the individual may 
enjoy—appearance, strength, health or 
the lack of it. Then we study the mental 
self, from the standpoint of general and of 
abstract intelligence. The class can under- 
stand then that they differ as much in 
their mental make-up as they do in their 
physical, and that it would therefore be 
impossible for all to do the same sort of 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, September, 1933 
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thing well. If a student has difficulty in 
finding his place, or is being parentally 
urged to a course for which he seems to be 
unfitted, mental and performance tests 
should be given to help point the way. 
There has been an unfortunate prejudice 
against mental tests on the part of par- 
ents who resent learning that a child is 
not as superior as they would like to have 

him. Parents can help, then, by accepting 
the results of such tests in a ‘spirit of wish- 
ing the child to find work he may do most 
successfully. 


Next we make a study of personality 
and its effect upon the chosen field of 
work. We study the elements of courtesy; 
we try to define the elements of success. 
Then each pupil analyzes himself to see 
how well he has succeeded to date and to 
determine which personality elements 
have been responsible for his success or for 
his failure. The boys and girls do this 
with remarkable insight and truthfulness. 
The last step, naturally, is for the pupil 
to decide in what way he will need to 
work on his personality to succeed in his 
chosen field or, perhaps, to avoid a 


. general failure.” 


THe crowning piece of work of the year 
is the “career book,” in which each stu- 
dent notes the outstanding facts about 
his chosen vocation, lists the qualities 
needed to succeed in it, and then rates 
his own chances by this standard. The 
career books of the boys were on Mr. 
Drake’s desk as we talked, many of them 
beautifully prepared and bound. The 
titles began with aeronautical engineering 
(airplane-flying and forestry seemed to 
have a great appeal for the boys) and ran 
on thru banking, retail selling, law, goat- 
dairying, electrical engineering, automobile 
servicing, civil engineering, medicine, 
chemical engineering, and practically 
every other profession. 

Each one listed and discussed briefly a 
secondary occupation, labeled a “fall- 
back” job, for recourse if the major one 
should for some reason be closed to him. 


We CONSIDER this extremely im- 
portant under the present economic sys- 
tem,” points out Mr. Drake. “‘Specializa- 
tion has the drawback that if the special 
field is closed, the expert finds himself un- 
trained for anything else. That has been 
one reason for the great human waste of 
the past few years. We therefore try to 
open more than one avenue for the boys 
and girls we are sending out into the 
world.” 

Marriage and homemaking is the pre- 
ferred lifework of the great majority of 
the ninth-grade girls of today, in the 
opinion of Miss Mary E. Baird, the girls’ 
adviser, at this middlewestern high school. 
So classes in home economics and baby- 
care are given in the early years of high 
school. However, as specialists in this 
field, too, sometimes find the door closed 
to them, and as there is often an interim 
between leaving school and attaining 
this desirable goal, each girl chooses and 
studies a “fall-back” job in the same way 
as the boys. Stenography, journalism, in- 
terior decorating, music, and teaching lead 
the list, but the thought evidenced by the 
girls is ‘shown by the variety of other ca- 
reers selected. These included raising 
pets, social service, pre-school work, secre- 
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tarial work in foreign service, buying, 
commercial art, horticulture, general 
business, nursing, dietetics, dramatics ,art; 
librarian, tearoom manager, radio artist, 
scientist, play director, physicians, camp 
director; advertising, costume-designing, 
public- health nursing, dance-teaching, 
writing; home economics in business, per- 
sonnel work; being a playwright, detec- 
tive, beauty operator. 


ALONG with choosing a lifework, there 
goes for the adolescent a need for work 
itself. Says Dr. Thom in his Normal Youth 
and Its Every Day Problems: “Any pro- 
gram of youth that does not include a 
definite, well-planned outline of work is 
woefully weak. There is no better way to 
help young people get an idea of money 
values, and what is expected at any age 
period, than to have them toil for their 
own money. The arrangements in these 
outside business deals are free from the 
emotional entanglements that are so fre- 

quently introduced when working for a 
family, that one gets an entirely different 
view regarding the obligations of the 
employee to the employer. This point of 
view is of great value in later life.” He 
advises, therefore, that some portion of 
the long vacation should be spent working 
for someone outside the family. 

Most parents will agree readily to this, 
but immediately ask, “What, under the 
conditions that prev ailed during the past 
few years, can a high-school boy or girl 
find to do to make money?” 

To get the answer to that—a real ques- 
tion, certainly—we applied to high schools 
to learn what types of work have actually 
been done during the past year, including 
part-time work after school and Satur- 
days, and vacation work. 


PLayinG in dance orchestras and car- 
rying papers were by far the most lucra- 
tive occupations for boys, the first paying 
as high as $600 for the year, the second as 
high as $500. The girls who taught danc- 
ing made the most money among their 
sex, one getting $800 in 2) years, another 
$720 | in 2 years. 

Money made by boys in other lines 

ranged from $35 to $300 for the year, and 

the jobs included: clerking in grocery, 
drug, and furniture stores, meat market: 
truck-driving, selling automobiles, mow- 
ing lawns, washing windows, working in 
the harvest field, office boy, cleaning 
offices at night, firing furnaces, shovelling 
snow, art work, ushering in movies, mes- 
sengers for telegraph companies; caddy- 
ing, oil-station attendants, driving cars, 
washing cars, carrying and distributing 
handbills and posters, singing for radio 
stations, collecting bills, supervising play- 
grounds, soliciting advertising, working as 
lifeguard, working in truck gardens. 

The girls, aside from the dancing teach- 
ers, made from $25 to $200 during the year 
(the wages quoted are from one high 
school) at housework, taking care of 
children, clerking in grocery and depart- 
ment stores, stenographic work, working 
in a factory and in the school cafeteria. 


WHEN the adolescent begins earning 
his own money, parents should recognize 
this ny | toward maturity by allowing 
greater freedom in conduct and decisions. 
Thus by allowing the studies in school to 
which an adolescent is drawn, by allowing 
him reward for labor outside of school, 
parents will find the path toward the 
adolescent’s life work grow clear, definite, 
and pleasant. 
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PuULVEX 


A Beautiful Lawn 


in yobs 











Sy in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform turf 
that’s everlasting. That’s what you get with 


Scotts Creeping Bent 


recognized as the ideal grass for golf putting greens—is 
now producing Super-Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, 
you plant stolons (chopped grass). In a few weeks you 
have a luxuriant lawn like the deep pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Makes your home a beauty spot. With proper 
care no reseeding i is ever necessary. Grows readily any- 
where except in the extreme south. 


Wood Ridge, N. J. customer writes: “My Creeping 
Bent lawn won first prize in the Herald Tribune contest 
this year. Hundreds who came to see my lawn are con- 
sidering Bent.”” 
From Reading, Pa.: “My Creeping Bent lawn is fine 
beyond expectation. My neighbors comment on its beauty. 
Count me as one of i pleased customers.’ 
From Long Island, Y.: “Last fall I planted your 
Stolons, and I now Bae the best and finest lawn I have 
ever seen.” 
Our New Booklet “Bent Lawns” is free to you. Tells 
how to make a new lawn and how to replant an old 
one. Write for copy today. 

FALL IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT 


OM Scott & Sons Co. 
905 MainSt. - 


Marysville, Ohio 


BIRD MANNA 


Restores their health and 
feathers and keeps them fit. It is 
a food, atonic and agong restor- 
er. It has been the one dependable 
bird speeifie for more than 50 years, 
Sold by all Drug and Dep't Stores 
Mailed for 15c. in coin or stamps 


FREE BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 


120 pages 150 illustrations, a plate of fancy 
canaries in their natural colors. Ful] infor- 
mation as to song and rare canaries. How 
to breed them for profit. Hints on their 
diseases and how to treat them. All about 
Parrots. Mailed free with Manna. 


PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 No. 3rd. St. Phila, Pa. 










CTUALLY £00, 
fnstead. of merely atupefying them 


Protect your dog or cat against the dangers and torments of 
fleas and lice. “Flea-proof” your pet with PuLvex, the new 
formula powder that has become the world’s biggest selling 
flea powder. It’s entirely different! First, it kills all parasites 
present ; then it makes the hide so repellent that they keep off 
Odorless. Non-irritating. Harmless even if swallowed. 

Use Putvex fortnightly and your dog or cat will never have 
fleas or lice. Sold on money-back guarantee. At pet shops and 
drug stores, 50c, or from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1909-1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Rooms and Bath » $1 SSS 
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MODERN HOMES 


at Mill Prices! 


Now, new *‘ Van Tine Service’’—the perfect Home 
Building Service. Your home built complete—ready to 
move into—easily, safely and at one-third less cost! 
Many are saving $500 to $1500. 

Choose from 100 prize designs or let us design 
your home from your own ideas—F REE. Your choice 
of brick, wood, stucco or combinations. We supply 
finest guaranteed materials and strongest construc- 
tion to meet all building codes. 

Mill Prices—you buy direct from our 5 great Mills 
at today’s low wholesale prices. One order buys your 
home complete. No extras! 

Finest Modern Features. Oak Floors, Warm Quilt 
Insulation, Built-in Kitchen Units, Linen Closets, 
Clothes Chutes, etc. More comfort—less work for the 
housewife. 


EE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


FREE if you live in II, Ia., Wis., 
Minn., Mo., Kan., Nebr., N. D 
or S. D. Other States send 30c. 








Gordon Van Tine Co. 


World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1647 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
Check free books wanted: []) Hom [) Garages, 
(Semmes Cottages, () Book of 5000 Bangeias in Building 
ater. 
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are offered as 
samples so you may see for your- 
self how Star Roses are different. 
For $1.00 we will send 
*& Margaret McGredy, H. T. Perfect 
orange-scariet blooms, 75c. 
*& President Plumecoca, H. T. New. 
Lovely goppery yellow, $1.00. 
our new Star Rose Catalog, the recognized 
oUtbe to GOOD. ROSES. It offers the latest 
novelties, some in natural colors and not obtain- 
able elsewhere, moceging the exquisite variety 


awarded Ge prize b: y The French National Rose 

od Society fo 
* 

ree “The Most Beautiful Rose of France” 

catalog. 


—marvelously lovely. Shown in natural colors. 


CONARD-PYLE CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
WEST GROVE 268 -— PENNA. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
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ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


Diccnticais is surely a month in which I enjoy gar- 
dening. A few cool days and rains always make the trees 
and shrubs and flowers look fresh, and I hasten to remove 
the withered flowers and prune plants so as to get a few 
lingering blossoms later than my neighbors. 


Wise and Foolish Plants. \f we wanted to think of 
plants as being wise or foolish we would observe that some 
of them are very wise. They are preparing for the great 
change which will take place shortly, when the chilly 
hand of Jack Frost will touch the blossoms, leaves, and 
branches. In temperate zones such wise plants as the trees 
of our orchards and forests stop growth 
shortly after midsummer and begin to pro- 


watering and will encourage grass roots to grow deeply. 

Every spring I seem to forget that grass seed sown in 
the spring seldom lives thru hot, dry summers. But sown 
now, in the fall, it stools out in cool weather and produces 
good root systems which will tolerate periods of extreme 
drouth next year. 

Don’t stop cutting grass till it stops growing, for if you 
do the long growth will turn brown in the spring and be 
difficult to cut. 


Transplant Right and Left. This is a splendid time 
to transplant certain shrubs which you have found to be 
originally planted in wrong spots. We don’t 

care how much we upset the garden now, 


Here is an idea from Bremer- 
ton, Washington. Why don’t 
you try it, too? Mrs. W. L. 
Gibbens, under the pen name 
of Aunt Sophia, comments on 
the neighborhood garden gos- 
sip and incidentally stimulates 
the local West Side business 


for it won’t be long before heavy frost will 
touch the tender plants anyway. So take 
time to sit and plan. Look at your garden 
from a distance. Notice whether your back- 
grounds are adequate, whether the skyline 
is broken and interesting. Then start to 


duce buds able to stand the varying changes 
of weather. 

But some foolish plants such as sumac 
and the goldenrain-tree, as well as many 
shrubs, continue to grow until late fall. The 
tips of their shoots are consequently frozen 


each winter. Even in the 
tropics our plants rest, so 
that resting is not always 
caused by climatic condi- 
tions. Such bulbs as tulips 
remain in the soil thruout 
the entire summer but do 
not start to produce leaves 
until spring. 

Most plants need some 
period of rest, which is 
produced either by cold or 
drouth. Actively growing 
ones are always readily 
frozen, whereas resting 
plants can stand adverse 
weather conditions. 


Lingering Blossoms. 
How we long to keep our 
flowers with us as long as 
possible in the fall! Some- 
times when we feel frost 
approaching we throw a 
cloth over a chrysanthe- 
mum plant or late-bloom- 
ing annual. By so doing we 
are able to have the warm 
air from the soil surround 
the plant and prevent frost 
injury. A spray of water 
which agitates the air also 
prevents early frost. We 
always say that on clear 
nights frosts are most 
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@ And say, I see a lot of rocker- 
ies going in this year, so if you 
have any rocks hanging around 
the neighborhood doing nothing. 
better put a padlock on ‘em until 
you get a chance to grab ‘em for 
your back yard rockery—they're 
great. They sure beat the looks of 
tins cans. Only once did I see tin 
cans look more beautiful than a 
rockery, and that was when they 
were full of creamy tomato zoop 
and little sardines laying sound 
asleep awaiting the can opener. 


@Say, those kids, Bill and Bell, 
are sure up and at it, ain’t they. 
It's going to be hard for us old 
‘uns to show them up. But let's 
do are durnedest. And now, too, 
we bave another bunch of kids in 
the neighborhood. I wonder if 
they know it, but “just married” 
is written all over their house— 
Bob and Nell Prichard. 


@Howdy, Folks! I told you it 
wouldn't be long, and sure enough 
summer is almost here. You can 
elways tell by your neighbors’ ac- 
tions. Nearly all of mine are out 
burning up rubbish and rakeing 
the old back yard and cleaning up 
in genera] style 

@And who do you suppose I saw 
the other day? Ed Ernst and the 
wife at their new home next to 
Russel Schulteis. Both out rake- 
ing and sifting their ground. They 
say they're making a lawn. I can 
tell by the way they're going at it 


that they know something about 
lawns, so let's get ours going, too 


@Say, 1 wonder what Dad Coo- 
ney was doing in his back yard 
the other day. He had a measur- 
ing stick and it looked to me like 
he was measuring for one of 
those new-fangled clothes yards 
for the Mrs. I saw one in the 
Better Homes and Gardens Maga- 
zine a while back. They look great 
to me. Martin Berg says he can 
supply the fencing, also. 

@Mr. Will of the Will Hardware 
Store says he's got plenty of good 
jawn seed and also a good stock 
of lawn mowers for us all and 
plenty of garden tools, too; and, 
say, you'll be wanting to water 
the new lawn and little back yard 
garden. He also informs me his 
supply of hose is brand new--no 
left-overs from years gone by 


@Talking about fixing up your 
place, you ought to see Bob Nu- 
ernberg and his lady. How they 
have improved the place. They 
bought down near Bill Danford’s 
grocery store on the beach. Their 
house and yard is beginning to 
shine with neatness. 


DON’T FORGET ! The West Side 
Improvement Club meets every 
first Monday of the month at the 
clubhouse near the school RKe- 
freshments served free. Our Mot- 
to: “If you live here make it 
worth while; bigger and better 
neighborhood.” Come and learn of 
our big new projects for this com- 
munity. 
Yours truly, 


—AUNT SOPHIA. 








transplant right and left. 

One day Professor L. C 
Chadwick, of Ohio State 
University, and | were dis- 
cussing why certain plants 
transplant so easily and 
others die when trans- 
planted. He said that 
everyone has told us to 
give a newly set plant an 
abundance of water, which 
of course is good advice. 
But we often forget that 
in transplanting we re- 
move some of the absorb- 
ing roots so that the plant 
cannot take up as much 
water. He emphasized that 
it is much better for us to 
water our evergreens and 
shrubs copiously a few 
days before we transplant, 
so they will be full of mois- 
ture and ready to grow in 
their new positions. Our 
success or failure with fall 
transplanting often de- 
pends upon having the 
plants full of moisture 
when we transplant them. 

Now, more than in the 
spring, we can study which 
perennials to eliminate, 
which to reset and propa- 
gate, and which to pur- 

















common. That’s because chase. Remember that M 

no blanket of clouds holds late-blooming perennials, (s 

the warm air near the earth such as Japanese Anem- ~ 

to prevent frosts. ones, chrysanthemums, g 
We proclaim our faith in the seasons when we protect plumbago, should not be moved or divided now, altho SP 

our plants in the fall, for we know that Indian Summer will most other perennials may be taken up and reset. bi 

come shortly after many unprotected, plants are di 

blighted by the touch of the first frost. Call of Wanderlust. ‘And besides work, heed the call Ca 

of the wanderlust. After the rest period of midsummer, ac 

Grass Stools. Perhaps where you live conditions are field and roadside are rich with bloom—treasures offered 

ideal for lawns, but they aren’t ideal in my yard. For years with a lavish hand and without price. The person who 

mine was the site of a greenhouse. | have therefore had seeks them need not carry the purse of Fortunatus, and y¢ 

every known type of soil dumped in various spots, making may come away with hands and arms laden with beauty de 

my lawn spotty now—one place being too well drained, and sweetness. A stroll in the woods or field is a great it 

and another being as dry as the desert because of certain education. Nature is impartial in her dealings.” he 

buried objects. Do you recall the lines of Bobbie Burns? Remember: by 
September is a splendid time to revamp the lawn. You “Nature smiles as sweet I ween se 

may want to dig it up and grade it. If the soil lacks fibrous To shepherds and to kings.” fr 

material, it may be well to use some well-decayed manure Take advantage of the autumn days and 

if available. But, peatmoss, easy to buy and easier to use, respond to the lure of distant pastures and “sg 

will be just“as good. Such fiber in the soil necessitates less the fascination of unknown vistas. . 
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DANDRUFF? TRY LISTERINE 


| GOT RID 
OF MINE 
IN 3 DAYS 


FOR A WEEK 


Ordinary cases yield in from 


Most authorities agree that dandruff 
(seborrhoic dermatitis) is caused by a 
germ. If this is true, the remarkable 
speed with which Listerine clears up all 
but the most stubborn cases of loose 
dandruff is readily understandable. Be- 
cause Listerine, as you know, is a quick- 
acting antiseptic, fatal to germ life. 

If you douse the head with Listerine, 
you immediately feel it “cutting” the 
dandruff, sterilizing the scalp, waking 
it up! Literally thousands of people 
have rid themselves of loose dandruff 
by the timely use of this effective anti- 
septic. Some report complete freedom 
from dandruff after one application. 


LISTERINE RELIEVES 


Others need a daily treatment for 5 days. 

Applied with a brisk massage, Lister- 
ine surrounds the hair follicles. It dis- 
solves flakes and scales and removes 
them. At once you get relief from itch- 
ing. Unless your case is chronic (de- 
manding a doctor’s care), a very few 
daily applications will usually end that 
embarrassing shower of white flakes al- 
together. And your head will feel clean 
and comfortable as never before! 


Dandruff leads to thinning hair 


No need to remind you of the conse- 
quences of dandruff. It is more than a 
nuisance and an eyesore. It robs the 


YES, BUT MY 
CASE IS A 
TOUGH ONE 





1 to 7 days 


hair of its life and lustre. Sooner or 
later the hair begins to fall out, and 
even baldness may follow. 

A few minutes care every day, for a 
week or less, may save you all that. 
Simply apply Listerine straight from the 
bottle. Rub it in. If the hair is exces- 
sively dry, add a few drops of castor oil, 
ot olive oil. The results will surprise 
and delight you! 

Remember, healthy hair cannot grow 
inan unhealthy scalp. Use Listerine to 
get rid of loose dandruff with the same 
confidence that you use it to kill germs 
in the mouth and throat! Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ITCHING SCALP 
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Came thei, Mn 


, valuable and important new agency for the relief 
of home owners was created by Congress last summer, and ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt June 13, 1933, and will probably 
be in operation when this issue reaches you. It is called the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and its purpose is to refinance 
homes, not exceeding $20,000 in value, which are already 
mortgaged and in distress. 

If you own a home which was mortgaged of record on June 
13, 1933, and if foreclosure is threatened because of your in- 
ability to pay, you may be able to solve your problem. 

First secure the address of the general manager for your 
state. You may obtain it from your local bank or newspaper 
or from the Federal Home Loan Bank of your territory. 

Write or call on this manager and ask him for an application 
blank. Fill this out and return it to him. If your loan is one 
that the corporation can make under the law, it will be referred 
to an appraiser or agent in the county in which you live. He 
will appraise your property and have your title examined. If 
the report is favorable, the loan will be made, papers will be 
executed, and the bonds or cash, as the case may be, will be 
paid to take over the mortgage already existing. 

This institution is administered by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank as directors, but is operated separately, and its functions 
are generally different. The Federal Home Loan Bank operates 
thru building-and-loan companies and similar financing organi- 
zations, functions as a reserve bank for such institutions, and 
is chiefly intended to finance new home construction and re- 
modeling. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation deals directly 
with homes already built and threatened with foreclosure. 

There are two classes of loans: 

1. Loans may be made up to 80 percent of present value in 
cases where the present holder of the mortgage is willing to 
take the bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (backed 
by the Government, bearing 4 percent interest, tax-free, run- 
ning for 18 years) in exchange for the mortgage. These bonds 
are based upon the $200,000,000 stock and all of the mortgages 
taken by the corporation. This 80 percent may include cash 
for payment of taxes. The home owner pays § percent interest. 

2. If the mortgage-holder refuses to take the bonds described, 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation may lend cash up to 40 
percent of the value of the home, and this cash may be used to 
pay smaller mortgages, taxes, remodeling, and other items. The 

ome owner pays 6 percent interest. 





In either case the loans run for 15 years, with amortization 
payments monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or annually. 

The Government’s method of financing this corporation is 
to use the $200,000,000 authorized by law as capital, and then 
issue bonds to the amount of $2,000,000,000, to use in lieu of 
cash in taking up mortgages now owned by building-and-loan 
companies, banks, and other lending institutions. As mort- 
gages are paid off, there will be maintained a revolving fund 
tor future loans, as in the case of the Federal Land Bank. 

One of the important features of the new institution is that 
it will lend money for remodeling. The institution is an admir- 
able one, filling a real need caused by developments of recent 
years. We of Better Homes &§ Gardens rejoice in this new evidence 
of the concern of the Government for the home owners of 
America. Its establishment marks another splendid chapter in 
the achievements of the present administration. 


THe federal government is valiantly doing its part in direct- 
ing economic recovery. I think it was Viscount Bryce, eminent 
and unprejudiced student of American government, who said 
that local self-government is the weakest spot in our whole 
system. And that prompts the question: “Is your own com- 
munity intelligently doing its part?” 

The national policy recognizes the need of reémployment, 
and much money is being wisely spent in beautification and 
public works, to provide employment and a market for com- 
modities. If the focal community discharges public servants 
having to do with similar services, in the name of economy, it 
is doing precisely the opposite. Of course, we all favor tax 
reduction. The task, then, is to reduce taxes without discharg- 
ing public-school music instructors and a great variety of other 
public servants having to do with culture, beautification, and 
similar fields of activity. It is a difficult task, but it can be done 
if the private citizen will take a real interest in his local gov- 
ernment and decide to do some real work. 

In many cities education of children is being sadly crippled, 
not because of the lack of tax money, but because tax money 
has been spent wastefully or diverted to wrong uses, sometimes 
dishonestly and sometimes simply foolishly. 

The most logical cure yet offered for bad handling of local 
tax money is the Citizens’ Council for Constructive Economy. 
This codrdinates all civic groups and branches of local govern- 
ment and finds out exactly what ails the community. It checks 
up all expenditures—charity, school, parks, streets, police, 
utilities, and so forth—and sees that taxes are reduced without 
damaging public service. 

It is not “just another organization,” but almost the oppo- 
site—a coordination of existing groups. If 


you haven’t such a council in your com- : 
munity, write Better Homes & Gardens and 
gladly we’ll tell you how to have one. 
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Mr. E. B. Blake, of Rumson, N. J., learned about Plymouth by Driving one! 


E were glad we went to Rumson, 
N. J., after we met Mr. E. B. Blake, 
instructor of English at a private school. 

Like a lot of people, Mr. Blake and his 
mother thought only a big, bulky car 
would be comfortable. 

But a year ago they decided to try a 
Plymouth. When we met them they had 
just traded in their first Plymouth—with 
20,000 miles on the speedometer! 

They say “‘economy, sturdiness and 


comfort” made Plymouth their choice. 
We know Floating Power engine mount- 
ings had a part in the comfort. Rigid-X 
double-drop frames and safety-steel bodies 
provided the sturdiness. The economy 
came from eliminating all dead weight. 


Look at all three low-priced cars and 
you'll see what we mean by these things. 
You'll find at least 20 places where you can 
compare values...and see why Plymouth 
is making friends so rapidly these days. 


PLYMOUTH SIX 


WITH PATENTED FLOATING POWER 


Standard models priced from $445 to $510; 
De Luxe models, $495 to $595. All prices 
F. O. B. factory, Detroit, and subject to 
change without notice. Convenient terms. 


See Plymouth at Chrysler Motors Build- 
ing, Chicago Century of Progress. 


AND UP F.O.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 
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THERE ARE cheeses and FOR five months now I’ve been the voice off-stage quoted spray from all around the ee, where 
cheeses, some fit best one time, some by Anna Joyce Olson, and mis-quoted, to which I object it fits the tub’s inside rim. . . . Parch- 
another. And, so help me, it takes a strenuously, enthusiastically. Sufficiently so that Anne ment- paper tape to crimp over the 
man to discriminate! Grated Parme- throws up her hands and says, “All right, Nick, you tell edges of a 2-crust pie restrains juices, 
san over spaghetti, nippy Camem- the news for a change.” Fine—all set? Here we go! obviating that burning puddle on the 
bert on crackers, Swiss nut-sweet and About John Normile’s basement room, it’s a honey. Did oven floor. 
ice-cold for a lunch, good old Ameri- the work himself, and what a room! W hen John has the 

can and apple pie. If a man must gang rally ‘round it makes a swell background. The gang’s I THINK WE were the first 
have cake-frosting, make it of soft all important. We lounge in comfortable chairs—mighty in town to have a little take-it-with- 
cream cheese on spice cake (Better easy to talk. Too much glare to some rumpus rooms; this you radio. I shave by it every morn- 
Homes & Gardens recipe). Cheese is how John did his: ing, also it accompanies me to break- 
rates fine to cook with—but a man The fireplace end is completed in pine paneling—un- fast, is set in the kitchen window if 
eats cheese for cheese-sake! finished planks running from floor to ceiling; this wall, I’m gardening, and plugs into the 

waxed. On the side walls plastic paint’s applied with a garage socket while a grease job on 

WHICH REMINDS ME, whitewash brush and textured to cover but not conceal the roadster progresses. 

I’m having less refrigerator trouble the fact that they’re of brick. These walls are deep, dark, 

about my cheeses, odors and all. soft red, ceiling light-cream, the cement floor painted in A FLOOD-LIGHT in the 

Some new little bags, besides keeping browns, reds, blue, green, to simulate flagstones with back yard is inexpensive protection 

the cheese in a fairly air-tight man- mortar joints painted gray. against prowlers and thieves. Alfred 

ner, are odor-proof and transparent. [ Modesty forbids mention of fan mail, but if you'd like Hottes has attached one of oxidized 

By alook I tell brick from Roquefort, more information about John’s basement room or any of aluminum (unaffected by weather 

or we can slip in a bagged half-onion, the items on this page, just send a 3-cent stamp to the and with water-proof cord) to a rear 

with the butter safe from odor. These station to which I am generally listening: Anna Joyce upstairs window. 

bags come in assorted sizes, large Olson, 5310 Meredith Building, Des Moines. | 7 

enough to cover a roast. ) k IF YOU hear the girls talking 
new “shadow-tone blankets,” here’s 

ONE OF THE outstanding the idea. Christine Holbrook explains 
manufacturers in the field of auto- that instead of the two sides of the 
matic heat-controlling devices, John blanket contrasting in color, two 
Normile tells me, has a new type of shades of the same color are used— 
thermostat which lessens heat fluc- thus making one side of the blanket a 
tuation by operating with a time con- = shadow tone of the other. All-white 
trol. This device actually anticipates - is popular, too. 
the heat requirements before they oz 
occur and thus keeps the room at — HERE’S A TIP! Hinges now 
almost a perfect temperature level. —=—=>=———— available for use on wood window 
Heretofore heat was not supplied un- ts.. screens and storm sash interchange- 


til the room had already cooled toa 
certain point, and then the heat was 
brought in until the thermostat again 
reached its regulated high point— 
allowing several degrees of under- 
and over-heating. 


OAK CAN BE A very attrac- 
tive wood for furniture when it is finished with a rich tone underlying 
the waxed natural finish. There is good news that, instead of heavy 
pieces in the Jacobean Period—overpowering to modest homes—we 
now can have oak pieces of the English Provincial type inspired by old 
furniture found in the homelike county of Buckinghamshire, England. 
And these adapted to our modern needs! 


4 POTATO-PEELER attachment for a certain type of electric- 
mixer smoothes ‘em off handsomely, peels other firm vegetables and 
apples, all automatically. 


EVER FIND A CRACK in the woodwork, the wall, or often- 
times in brick or tile? It happens, and what to do? I'd suggest a glue 
that comes in dry packs, fixes most anything—50 uses, the manu- 
facturer says. 

With a household cement I keep around, I’ve fixed a couple of badly 
shattered lamps for friends. (No, I didn’t break em!) This cement is 
colorless and clear glass can be patched, well almost invisibly. 


A GRAND IDEA in floor lamps is a base with inner reel that 
takes up all the slack cord you, the baby, and the dog fall over. Bases 
and shades of the usual materials and price range are shown. 


IN THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING at the World’s Fair 
one manufacturer presents an exhibit of kitchens—complete copies of 
room arrangements typical of several periods and nations. They’re 
colorful and authentic—I wouldn’t have missed ’em. The Modern 
American is of course the simplest, most efficient kitchen ever known. 


A “WIDGET” (did I coin the word?) is something not alto- 
gether necessary, but clever and, besides serving a worthy purpose, sets 
you up so to speak- to have, to use, and to chat about. Makes life 
more interesting! A bevy of new widgets includes: 

Copper egg-cooker that boils ‘em soft, medium, or hard, as desired, 
and b’gosh the little bird on top whistles when they’re done... . Bath- 
tub shower of perforated metal tubing gives the bather a needle-fine 
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ably consist of side hinges of the 
brass pin type made in two parts. 
The pin section, screwed perma- 
nently to the window frame, will re- 
ceive either screens or storm windows 
by just lifting the one off and slipping 
on the other. Each swings door-like 
and has an automatic latch. 


ALFRED HOTTES, elected president of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America at their July Chicago meeting, says he feels like a 
shepherd with an uncounted flock—there are so many more men 
gardeners thru the country than have joined. He wishes all who are 
se a of men’s garden clubs or have an urge to start one would 
write him. 

Incidentally Better Homes & Gardens is now in touch with 10,000 
garden clubs. 


STIR UP THE home fires on Halloween and have a party. It 
all started with a chance remark about copper goblets and pitcher 
being in tune with the fall colors, and now staff editors have contributed 
complete table-setting and menu suggestions, a fun-guide for reading 
character from handwriting, and a simple fortune-telling chart with 
cards. This material is compiled into a leaflet “Halloween Fun” that 
you, too, may have. Please send a 3-cent stamp. 


A TIME-SAVING trick for the homemaker, says Josephine 
Wylie—identification tabs to sew on bed-sheets that didn’t come so 
equipped. Thus one recognizes the sheets without unfolding them as 
being for a twin-size, double, or other-size bed. 


A ROLL OF paper towels in our kitchen has a dozen uses. When 
I cook I like to fry and nothing is handier nor more absorbent for 
draining fried foods. The stove is bound to get splattered and I grab a 
paper towel to “swab up.” Anne tucks a few into the picnic basket; 
and I tear off some for the roadster, in anticipation of tinkering. They’re 
inexpensive and fit a metal wall-holder—ours is ivory, but several 
kitchen colors are offered. 


HARDLY LARGER than a child’s building-block, this piece of 
bathroom equipment. It’s a new electric razor-blade sharpener, auto- 
matic, fool-proof, and easy. I figure razor blades have cost me about 
#9 a year, and this sharpener will pay for itself within a few months. 
(A good Christmas tip for the old man’s sock!) 
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